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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 


Increasing the Scottish 
Food Supply. 


N June of this year a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by His Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland 
for the purpose of considering what steps could be 
taken to increase the food supply on the assumption 
that the war may be prolonged beyond the harvest of 

1916. The report is now available and will be found a most 
instructive document. It is not without traces of the charac- 
teristic Scottish features—‘‘ canniness”’ and prudence— 
yet on the whole is a bold and strong attempt to deal with 
the situation. The possibilities are arranged under three 
headings, namely, Increased Production, Avoidance of Waste, 
and Using Sources of Supply not now Available. | Under the 
first of these headings considerable importance is attached 
to a more extensive use of artificial manures and lime. In 
especial the virtues of basic slag are eloquently set forth. 
About 400,000 tons a year are produced in the United Kingdom 
and 150,000 tons are normally exported. The manure is 
occasionally used as a dressing for roots, but its most valuable 
results have come from its application to permanent pasture. 
“Nothing was more noticeable in the evidence submitted 
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to the Committee than the marked and rapid increase in the 
production of meat through the treatment of suitable grass- 
land with basic slag.” It is expected that an increased 
supply of meat will follow from retaining in the country 
that proportion of basic slag which previously used 
to be exported. 

Next to basic slag we have sulphate of ammonia, 
concerning which the facts are striking. The production 
in 1914 was just a little more than that of basic slag, 
but the exportation amounted to no less than 314,000 
tons. The point is that during the last two or three 
decades foreign cultivators have shown themselves much 
more alive than English or Scottish farmers to the merits 
of artificial manures. It is pointed out ihat during the last 
year prices both of artificial manures and feeding stuffs 
have fluctuated to an enormous degree. We are informed, 
however, that certain feeding stuffs which have hitherto 
been purchased largely by enemy countries are now available. 
The other recommendations under the head of Increased 
Production do not call for much comment. The report 
recommends the use of improved varieties of grain, change 
of seed, boxing potatoes, growing catch-crops, burning 
heather, draining and irrigation. Nothing is said of reclama- 
tion, although work of this kind has been undertaken in 
Scotland. The Committee recommend an extension of 
motor tillage, a more liberal feeding of cattle, keeping pigs 
and poultry on a larger scale, prohibition of exporting 
feeding stuffs and manures, and so on. 

Under the heading Avoidance of Waste there are a number 
of suggestions which touch what were thorny points before the 
war. Thus rabbits, rats, sparrows, pigeons and rooks are 
classed together as farm pests that should be exterminated or 
reduced. It is very evident that if we consider the quantity 
of grain that goes to feed sparrows, rats and mice, and the 
depredations of rooks, the total annual loss must amount to 
something very considerable. No mention is made of star- 
lings, though these birds have increased beyond all com- 
putation. We see them literally by millions already on the 
stubbles and on the field stacks. The starling used not to 
be classified as a foe of the farmer. In fact, from its habit 
of sitting on a sheep’s back and picking ticks, it was regarded 
as a friend; but the extraordinary increase in its numbers 
have necessitated a change in diet. Wood-pigeons, again, 
are fearfully voracious, and are in endless numbers this 
year. The reporier uses strong language against the rabbit, but 
the English farmer, particularly if he owns the land he tills, 
is partial to keeping the rabbit. He enjoys shooting him, 
and reckons chat the money received is worth the animal’s 
keep. This is an economic question which needs working 
out. When other food is so very dear, there would appear 
to be some advaniage in maintaining a stock of rabbits, 
particularly on hill pastures and other land irom which 
beasts can pick up little. The Committee were informed 
that few sportsmen have actually reared game _ this 
season, and, without recommending legislation, they 
strongly express the view that “in the present cir- 
cumstances no man’s time should be devoted to the 
artificial rearing of game.” Reference is made to a proposal 
that deer and other game which would not be shot for sport 
this year should be killed and used, as part of the national 
food supply. The recommendation is that owners of deer 
forests and grouse moors should allow these to be used as 
far as practicable for grazing cattle or sheep on terms to 
be mutually arranged. The sources of supply not now 
available resolve themselves into store cattle from Canada, 
sheep from Iceland, and the recommendation that deer, 
grouse, pariridges, etc., should be killed and used as part 
of the national food supply. The main report is followed 
by a statement and recommendations by Mr. Harry Hope, 
M.P. That well known agriculturist signifies his approval 
of the first twenty-six recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee, but he doubts if mere advice will be sufficient, and 
suggests that a sterner course may be necessary. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Richard 

Wyndham-Quin, formerly Miss Helen Lindsay Swire, 

who married Captain Richard Southwell Wyndham-Quin on 
the 20th inst. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at-ci:ce to him. 
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N the earnest, dignified and manly appeal for more 
recruits which King George has issued from Buck- 
ingham Palace is expressed the enlightened opinion 
of the entire nation. We are all in favour of volun- 
tary service, provided that it will meet the necessities 

of the situation. Lord Derby has shown a magnificent 
example, in so far that, being one of those who do 
things with their might, he has thrown himself heart 
and soul into the attempt io make voluntary recruiting 
a success, even though he does not conceal his opinion that 
compulsory service will eventually be necessary. The King, 
as is becoming, breathes no: hint of forcible recruiting. He 
says. ‘‘ I rejoice in my Empire’s effort, and I feel pride in the 
voluntary response of my subjects all over the world who 
have sacrificed home,: fortune and life itself.’ These sacri- 
fices will indeed be in vain unless buttressed by still further 
support. As the King tells us, “the end is not in sight.” 
To bring it into view, men and more men still are needed, 
and we most earnestly hope and trust that the manhood of 
the country will of their own ‘free will rise to the occasion 
and appear in such numbers as to place the issue of the struggle 
beyond the region of doubt. 


VERY general satisfaction will be felt at the victory which 

General Botha has achieved in the general election. 
Since the beginning of the war General Botha has widely 
increased a reputation of which the foundation was made 
during the South African War. At the beginning of that 
war he was an enemy,we respected and at the end a friend 
whom we could trust. When the Germans began hostilities 
General Botha showed himself alive to all the possibilities 
of their campaign and won easily and brilliantly at every 
point, so that one of the deepest laid conspiracies of the war 
was altogether foiled. There is no doubt whatever that 
from the time of Paul Kruger onwards the German Emperor 
and his advisers calculated on a rebellion in South Africa 
whenever war should be declared against Great Britain. 
They did more ; they fomented it in the unscrupulous German 
manner. Thanks to General Botha, this effort was crushed 
in its opening stage, and now his victory at the polls would 
seem to show, after the proper discount has been made for 
local incidents and considerations, that popular faith in the 
General has been increased and consolidated by recent 
events. 


IN our leading article reference is made to the destruction 

of human food by farm pests in Scotland. It is doubtful 
if ever there was a year in which these inroads have been 
greater than the present. Owing to one cause and another 
the people who have kept the pests in. check have not been 
available, and the consequence is that now, when the corn 
fields are bare and the winter crops sown, the hosts of crea- 
tures coming to assail the stores of human food are immeasur- 
able. Over and over again in this country there has been a 
campaign against rats, but it has never been carried on con- 
sistently for any length of time and, as the animal is very 
prolific, the numbers soon recover from any possible killing 
down.’ Proof’ that they exist in abnormal numbers is to be 
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found in their appearance in stacks that have only been up 
for a few weeks. 


FARMERS, for convenience sake, nowadays stack their 

corn in the fields where it was grown, and this year 
they have begun threshing very much earlier than usual: but 
we have seen considerable numbers of rats killed in these 
new stacks, to which they must have resorted within the 
last fortnight or ten days. Birds of all kinds have multi- 
plied enormously, but particularly the sparrows and starlings. 
At present the sparrows are the worst foes, as large numbers 
of them have been expelled from the towns where they used 
to live by the substitution of motors for horses and a conse- 
quent diminution in their food supply. If Mr. Tegetmeier 
was living to-day he would certainly find better reason 
than ever for describing the sparrow as an avian rat. In 
the case of creatures that are edible it ought to be easy 
to find a remedy, and therefore little need be said about the 
vastness of the numbers of wood pigeons and of rabbits. 
Both are commanding an unusually large price on the market, 
and perhaps that is the best assurance that they will be dealt 
with in the course of the next few months. 


SIR ROBERT LORIMER has written for us an important 

article on Memorial Stained Glass Windows, which will 
shortly appear in another part of the paper. It contains 
a striking poetical quotation which must be new to the 
majority of our readers. The lines are from a poem 
which the Marquess of Crewe contributed to the Harrovian, 
and it ‘occurred to us that many would like to read it in 
full. We therefore reprint it on this page, with our thanks 
to Lord Crewe and the Editors of the Harrovian for their 
very kind permission to do so. A slight alteration will be 
noticed: in the title. Lord Crewe suggested that ‘‘ in order 
to correct a misapprehension which has arisen in connection 
with the origin of this poem,” the title should be changed 
from ‘‘A Grave in Flanders” to ‘A Harrow Grave in 
Flanders.” This has accordingly been done. 


A HARROW GRAVE IN FLANDERS. 
By THE MARQUESS OF CREWE. 


Here in the marshland, past the battered bridge, 
One of a hundred grains untimely sown, 
Here, with his comrades of the hard-won ridge, 

He rests unknown. 


His horoscope had seemed so plainly drawn : 
School triumphs, earned apace in work and play ; 
Friendships at will; then love’s delightful dawn 
And mellowing day ; 


Home fostering hope ; some service to the State ; 
Benignant age; then the long tryst to keep 
Where in the yew-tree shadow congregate 
His fathers sleep. 


Was here the one thing needful to distil 
From life’s alembic, through this holier fate, 
The man’s essential soul, the hero will ? 
We ask; and wait. 


[N the Strand Magazine for November will be found a most 

curious article by Sir Whitworth Wallis on ‘Germany’s 
War Medals.” They illustrate, if nothing else, the extra- 
ordinary aptitude of the Kaiser and his subordinates for the 
work of advertisement. Sir Whitworth Wallis tells us of a 
list of no fewer than eighty-five events, mostly “ victories,” 
which have been commemorated in this way. Nor are the 
medals cheap productions for the street hawker to dispose 
of ; they are of silver and bronze and cost from three shillings 
to thirty shillings apiece. They show us Germany exulting 
in the art of baby-killing by producing medals to celebrate 
the victory of Scarborough and Hartlepool on December 
16th, 1914, when a squadron of warships appeared off the 
Yorkshire coast, cannonaded the seaside town of Scarborough, 
and scuttled off homewards at the first threat from the British 
Fleet. 


ANOTHER ambitious medal was meant to commemorate 

the fall of Paris, but is really a reminder of Germany’s 
bitter experience of the truth of the adage that there is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip. The writer of this note 
has seen in a French station German carriages and trucks 
standing with the inscription, ‘‘ Nach Paris,” on them, and 
several other medals appear to have been struck in readiness 
for the capture of Paris, but had to be consigned to the melting 


pot. The bravery of the Germans in their heroic defence of 
Tsing-tau against the English and Japanese is also com- 
memorated by a medal, although it is common knowledge 
outside Germany, and cannot be unknown within it, that 
the garrison succumbed much earlier than anybody expected. 
An attempt is made to be very contemptuous of Japan, in 
a medal showing that country-as a monkey attacking the 
German eagle. A medal with an inscription in bold print, 
“Gott strafe England,” was made to commemorate the 
blockade of this country. This will go down to posterity 
as a fit companion to those showing a German triumph 
at Paris. 


WE admire the resolution of Mr. Charles Heidsieck, who, 

in spite of the difficulties of the position, has adhered to 
the routine by sending from Reims his usual report on the 
year’s champagne vintage. The vintage of 1915 ought to 
become remarkable for many reasons. In the first place, 
it is good in itself. Despite the unfavourable weather earlier 
in the year, the grapes turned out of very high quality and 
free from disease, so that the champagne of this year will 
be well above the average in quality. That would be a good 
reason in itself for remembering it, but it will have an even 
greater claim on attention as being emphatically a war 
vintage. Mr. Heidsieck tells us that it would scarcely have 
been possible to make the vintage, owing to the absence of 
all able-bodied men, had it not been that the soldiers volun- 
teered to relieve the pressure. They were at work when the 
Battle of Champagne took place, and the grapes were gathered 
under the German shells—a circumstance not without danger 
and, alas! not without victims. It was at one time asserted 
that the stock of champagne had been seriously diminished 
by the inroads of the German soldiers. What an orgy they 
made by their incursion into the Champagne country remained 
for months visible in the cairns of champagne bottles reared 
in the neighbourhood of Normée; but while the writer 
was looking and lamenting that such good wine had gone 
down the gullets of the German soldiery, a Frenchman made 
the dry remark that the damage was not so great as might 
appear. The German troopers seized the first bottles they 
could lay hold of, and these happened to contain only new 
wine that was really not fit for drinking ; the stock of mature 
champagne was practically undiminished. 


THE end of the Tring stud of Shire horses was as glorious 

as any other event in its history. On Thursday, 
October 21st, an attendance of nearly two thousand persons 
was attracted to Tring Park, where the Shire horses of the 
late Lord Rothschild were sold by auction. The stud has 
time and again beaten all records, and did not fail to do so 
once more on its last appearance. The total realised for torty- 
seven animals was 25,265 guineas, or an average of £564. 
Of the total number, thirty-one were stallions and yearling 
colts, and the average for these was £733. This beats the 
record set up by the same stud a few years ago. At the last 
Tring Park sale, however, the highest price ever paid for a 
Shire horse was reached when Sir Gilbert Greenall gave 
4,100 guineas for Champion’s Goalkeeper. At the dispersal 
sale the highest figure reached was 2,500 guineas for Babingley 
Nulli Secundus. Probably there are few people who will 
feel the disappearance of the stud more than American and 
Colonial owners of livestock. It was one of the great 
privileges and pleasures they look forward to on coming to 
London, to go down to Tring and see the famous Shires. 
They were always sure of a courteous welcome from Mr. 
Richardson Carr, to whose untiring efforts and vigilance 
the creation of this stud was almost entirely due. 


A NUMBER of correspondents keep enquiring as to the 

continuation of Madame Jasper’s articles on the Flemish 
System of Poultry Keeping. This is evidently the coming 
method, and it is safe to say that there was nothing in the 
Dairy Show that excited a keener interest than the exhibition 
of her various inventions. There are one or two important 
additions to be made to the information she has already given 
the public through our columns, but it has been decided to 
reserve them for her book, which will be issued from the 
Press in a very short time. To go on with the publication 
of separate chapters in our pages would only delay the work 
itself, and we are sure that those who are contemplating 
a poultry installation on the lines she has laid down 
would very much prefer to have the complete work in 
their hands at the time of beginning, more especially 
as the system advocated differs not only in degree, but 
in kind, from that to which we have been accustomed in 
Great Britain. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to draw our attention to 

the fact that a very interesting experiment in reclama- 
tion is being attempted on Norfolk heathland in the 
neighbourhood of Brandon. According to our correspondent, 
an attempt is being made to bring about 250 acres into culti- 
vation. Without full particulars, of course, it would be 
absurd to pass any Criticism whatever upon the project. 
We may, nevertheless, congratulate the Development Fund 
on this work. If there is anything urgently requiring develop- 
ment in this country, it is the land, and there is nothing 
at all so likely to increase the total food production as the 
bringing into cultivation of the heaths and light pastures 
which are now wholly or in part going to waste. At the same 
time, we have to remember that so far the weakness in British 
schemes of reclamation has always been their expensiveness. 
It is therefore essential that the Development Commissioners 
should cause the most detailed and rigid accounts of expendi- 
ture to be kept. As the work is presumably being done for 
the public good and for the instruction and encouragement 
of all those who possess land capable of being turned to account 
in the same way, we trust the figures and results will be made 
public with as little delay as possible. This is not at all 
premature if it be true, as we understand it is, that the work 
is now in its third year. In that case the results for the 
first and second years ought to be already available. 

TO A COVEY BETWEEN THE LINES. 
We hear your voices, as to arms we stand 
At dawn and dusk, between the bursts of fire 
Out in the wilderness of xo man’s land, 
Beyond the tangled wire. 


You bring to mind old days remembered well, 

The yellow stubble, the dew-laden swedes, 

Black Sambo stalking at my heels, the smell 
Of homely Harris tweeds. 


Now what a change! no beaters walk the roots 

To drive you panic-stricken to the guns, 

But here a trench of men with clay stained boots 
And there a trench of Huns. 


The narrow stripe between, that tragic sight 

Of crops ungathered, rank grey grass unmown, 

Save when patrols go creeping forth at night, 
You reckon as your own. 


Aye! one man’s meat—! For war brings peace profound 
To you, who live unmarked the season through, 
And love to hear men shooting all around 
Yet none of them at you. 
R. S. T. COCHRANE. 
FROM the self-righteous comments of the German press, 
it would almost appear as if the Huns were proud 
of having accomplished the death of an English nurse in 
Brussels. They ignore the English view that she has in 
reality won a martyr’s crown. If, however, a medal were 
struck to commemorate her martyrdom, there could scarcely 
be a more fitting motto chosen for it than the following 
lines which we take from a translation of Goethe, who is the 
fons et origo of German culture. It would, at any rate, serve 
to show how absolutely Wilhelm Hohenzollern goes against 
the teaching of his greatest countrymen, Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. ‘“ What a journey had human nature to travel, 
before it reached the point of being mild even to the guilty, 
merciful to the injurious, humane to the inhumane! Doubt- 
less, they were men of godlike souls who first taught this, 
who spent their lives in rendering the practice of it possible, 
and recommending it to others. Of the Beautiful, men are 
seldom capable, oftener of the Good: and how highly should 
we value those who endeavoured, with great sacrifices, to 
forward that Good among their fellows.” 


OCTOBER 25th must have been an interesting day to 

those at the front who had leisure to recall old associa- 
tions. It was the feast of Crispin Crispian, the two brothers 
to whom Henry V is made to refer in the great speech 
which Shakespeare puts into his mouth before the Battle 
of Agincourt. These were the old chivalrous days when 
our gallant Allies of to-day were our great and gallant 
foes. To pass along the French front is io live amongst 
places renowned in song and legend, many of them scenes 
whereon our ancestors fought the ancestors of those with 
whom we now stand shoulder to shoulder. It was at 
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Soissons that the great patron saint of the shoemakers 
dwelt and earned the blessing so naively set forth in the 
famous Lykewake Dirge : 
If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon 
Every night and awle, 
Sit thee down and put them on 
And Christ receive thy saule 
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In the third century Crispin was making shoes at Soissons 
—that Soissons which ie ge Duclaux described as being 
‘the mouth of Hell” in July of the present year, when 
German bombs were falling on it. Much water has passed 
under the mill since then, but still the words of King 
Hal have not lost a whit of their pristine manliness and 
vigour. 





THE ARTISTS RIFLES AS A TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR OFFICERS. 


OMEWHERE in the country to the east of London, 
to use that cautious language which is now 
prescribed for us, is a battalion of the Ariists 
Rifles very busily engaged in training men to be 

officers in the British Army ; and to spend an after- 
noon there is to see many things both interesting and inspirit- 
ing. As to the somewhere it may at least be said that 
nowhere can there be a lovelier or more engaging spot. For 
some little way from the nearest station the road toils steadily 
up hill, with woodland on either side—twisted and fantastic 
oaks and thorns and birches and beeches, with a glimpse 
of bracken, and every here and there a green glade that goes 
tapering away into the distance of the forest. Locksley 
might have wound his bugle there, and the jolly clerk of 
Copmanhurst have brought down a fat buck by moonlight. 
At the top of the hill the trees suddenly open out and we 
come to a grassy plateau with steep wooded sides and a noble 
stretch of view over the surrounding countiv. Here in times 
of peace the bank holiday maker from the East End changes 
hats with Amaryllis, and makes the woods resound with his 
concertina. To-day the wooden tea houses where he has tea 
in a garden, and the inn where he drinks his beer are all 
handed over lock, stock and barrel to the Artists. 

It is about two o'clock when we arrive there, lunch is 
over; the afternoon work is just beginning, and the scene 
is full of varied life. Parties of men are falling in on the road 
before the inn, and some are already at muskeiry drill on the 
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parade ground, where the 
grass is worn thin by their 
tramping. Many are on the 
range which is some dis- 
tance away, and a motor 
omnibus is just disappear- 
ing into the distance taking 
the Corps’ football eleven 
to play a match against a 
neighbouring school. Behind 
the inn is another expanse 
of turf round which runs 
a bicycle track with elabo- 
rately banked corners, a 
little worn now with the 
passage of heavy transport 
wagons, and looking like 
the remnant of some long 


vanished civilisation. Right 
across the middle of. the 
grass a number of men, 





coatless, muddy, hot and 
cheerful are digging a drain. 

: THE ‘COMMANDING 
Some more are looking oe Serene 


after the horses of the trans- OFFICER. 
port that live in a row of whitewashed stables by the side of 
the track. From a little further off comes the sound of 
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vigorous hammering and_ there 
may be seen some young gentle- 
men, who not so long ago were 
toiling black-coated in_ offices, 
nimbly clambering about the half- 
made roof of a new building 
which the Artists are building 
themselves for the purposes of 
washing. One or two are burning 
tubbish in an _ engine’ which 
Tejoices in the formidable name 
of the incinerator. Several more 
are in the kitchens of the different 
companies, for the men all take a 
turn at the work of cooking. It 
may be added that the new cooks 
do not all come on duty simul- 
taneously, there is always an old 
hand or two, otherwise’ there 
might be days on which the meals 
consisted too exclusively of good 
intentions. 

With everybody out at work 
the men’s quarters are empty, 
but we may see on the broad 
verandas round the tea _ houses 
neat piles of rugs and rows of 
boots. In the corner are heaps 
of wooden struts and _ planks 
which at night are converted 
into beds running all the way 
round the verandas, for the most 
of the men sleep hardily in the 
fresh air, save that the wind is 
tempered by a canvas screen. 
A few more pampered creatures 
sleep indoors, and the most 
luxurious of all in a house a 
little way off—a real house of 
bricks and mortar—that was _for- 
merly a children’s hospital, and is 
reached by a walk through a 
beautiful wood of beeches. 

In the garden of one of the 
tea houses is to be seen the 
consummaiing achievement of the 
Corps in the shape of a_ septic 
tank, which they made them- 
selves. Indeed they have made 
several, and the long list of occu- 
pations before set out by no means 
exhausts their record. They have 
made themselves a range, they 
have made a road through the 
woods, they have cut a drain 
half a mile long. They have 
largely rebuilt their stables, and 
they have their own drawing 
office and carpenter’s shop. All 
this extraneous industry, on the 
top of plenty of hard work in 
drill and musketry, produces much 
handiness and resource which has 
afterwards stood many of the 
men in good stead when on 
active service. The power of 
making fire and shelter out of 
no particular materials, of impro- 
vising comfort when there is 
none, earns an officer the unstinted 
admiration and gratitude of his 
men. In a corps which contains 
men of almost every profession, 
it is possible at a moment’s 
notice to produce an expert on 
any known subject. A_ corps 
which can give a classical concert 
can also build anything in reason, 
and it is wonderful how quickly 
educated men, as keen as they 
can be and with a _ burning 
desire to learn, can master 
the vaunted arts of the skilled 
labourer. 

There are in the battalion 
altogether about a thousand men. 
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Of these, two 
hundred and 
fifty or so are 
in London, 
where the 
depot is, 
some at the 
beginning 
and some at 
the end of 
their train- 
ing, while 
the remain- 
ing seven 
hundred and 
fifty are here 
Lm coins 
charming 
somewhere 
among the 
beech woods. 
Here they 
stay for a 
course of 
about three 
mont hs” 
training in 
which drill 
and mus- 
ketry play 
the principal 
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in steadily 
and well, 
and recruits 
of the right 
type, for the 
Artists have 
set them. 
selves and 
have kept a 
high stan- 
dard in the 
men that 
they accept. 
Many have 
come all the 
way home 
from the 
Colonies to 
serve their 
COURtTTY. 
More are 
continually 
wanted, 
since the 
drafts sent 
out regularly 
make big 
rents in the 
ranks. 3V 
this time 
nearly nine- 





parts. Then 
some ot them 
go to take 
c ommissions 
in the New 
Army and 
the Terri- 
tor tals. 
others to fill 
up gaps in 
the old 
battalions of 
the Regular 
Amy. All 
these last go 
througha 
fuse t hex 
period of 
training in 
France with 
the first 
battalion, 
which was 
established 
by Sir John 
French as a 
training 
school for 
officers. 
Recruits 
have come 
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Horace W. Nicholls. 
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teen hundred 
men have 
received 
commissions. 
The London 
regiments in 
particular 
owe many of 
their officers 
to the Corps, 
but there are 
Artis ts 
everywhere. 
The latest 
edition of 
the Corps’ 
roll orf 
hoo ar 
included the 
nhame of 
every regular 
regiment of 
infantry in 
the British 
Army, of 
four of the 
five regi- 
ments of 
Foot Guards. 
PES ces <q 
fine record 
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A SENTRY. 


that speaks for itself. The civilian visitor can only add 
very humbly to it the personal impression carried away— 
a very vivid impression of hard work enjoyed, of keenness 
and fitness and friendliness. 





MODERN CRICKET AND ITS 
GREATEST EXPONENT. 


By Sir JoHN HoRNER. 

T is almost impossible to compare the respective merits of cricketers 
of different generations during the time which has elapsed since the 
game has been played under conditions similar to the existing ones. 
Only very old men now can remember Fuller Pilch, who was con- 
sidered the best bat of his time, and he had left off playing long before 
W. G. Grace began his career; but there is one story which connects 

Pilch with the Grace family which may be worth telling. E. M. Grace, 
when he first began to be famous as a great hitter before his brother had 
been heard of, was brought to Canterbury to play for the Gentlemen of the 
M.C.C. against the Gentlemen of Kent. Pilch in his old age was standing 
umpire for his county; and when E. M. Grace came in, first, as he usually 
did, and gave a chance in the first over, Pilch gave him in, and Grace went 
on, stayed in all the innings, and got over 190. The Kent people asked 
Pilch afterwards why he had given such a very doubtful decision in Grace’s 
favour, and probably lost them the match, and he said, ‘‘ Well, I had heard 
so much about the gentleman that I wanted to see him play a bit.” 

W. G. Grace, who was several years younger than “ E. M.,”’ began his 
career very early indeed, and always had from the beginning the great advan- 
tage of playing with older and more experienced cricketers than himself ; 
in fact, with men and not with boys. The elder brothers, Henry and Alfred, 
were cricketers of local merit, and ‘‘ E. M.” had risen to world wide fame 
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before the appearance of his younger brother in anything but country 
matches. 

““W.G.” first came to London with Captain Homfrey’s ‘‘ South Wales ” 
team in 1864, aged sixteen, and could take his part even then in first-class 
cricket, and the next year he was chosen to play in Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s. It was the last time that George Parr ever played in that match, 
and he got the score on the Players’ side, and it was the first time that the 
Gentlemen won since 1853, so 1865 was a remarkable year. ‘“‘ W. G.” was a 
good enough bat to be sent in first in the second innings with his brother to hit 
off the runs necessary to win, and he was then, and also for several years after, 
a very good medium-paced bowler indeed. He and Appleby, the Lancashire 
left-hander, got rid of several not very strong elevens of Players very easily 
in the following years ; but as he so quickly rose to pre-eminence in batting 
he changed his style to slow round arm. 

With reference to bowling, W.G. must have played very often against 
the old-fashioned swift underhand bowling in early days in the country, 
and the last noted swift underhand bowler in good matches must have 
been a yeoman named Fletcher, who bowled for Oxfordshire in the 
sixties, and with R. and C. D. Marsham and other noted cricketers of the 
time. 

As a slow bowler W. G. was often successful, and was very fond of bowling 
to the last in spite of almost always having to do the lion’s share of the 
batting, but most players who had to face his slows were not sorry for it, and, 
if he had not got them out meantime, were vexed to see him go off; but 
he would always bowl with pleasure as long as he was wanted. 

When he had been many years at his best and Gloucestershire had 
risen to be one of the strongest counties, mainly by his pre-eminence, it hap- 
pened that J. J. Ferris, the famous Australian bowler, had come to live in 
the county and played for it. On one occasion they were playing against 
a strong side and were seemingly in for a day’s leather hunting and some one 
tried to condole with W. G., but he said, ‘‘ There, Johnny, he likes bowling 
as much as I do, and that is saying a great deal.” 

But it was W. G.’s batting that will always be remembered by anyone 
whoever saw it. His height, strength and wrist power, all combined with 
his wonderfully accurate eye to produce it. He defended not only his wicket 
but a good two inches on each side of it with a perfectly straight bat, and 
not only defended that space, but hit balls far away with a bat as upright as 
it was when he played one directly on the wicket. His cut was done with a 
perpendicular bat and so was his hit to the on or to square leg. 

W. G.’s cut with a perpendicular bat was not so pretty as that made by 
C. G. Lyttelton or Edward Lyttelton or W. Yardley with a horizontal bat, 
but it was safe and severe both behind and before the wicket, and he 
was very seldom caught in the slips. 

His wonderful scores speak for themselves and will be enumerated by 
cricket statisticians ad nauseam, but it is more interesting to try and think 
how it was all done, and it was the straight bat that did it His hands were 
aways over the ball, and long practice and great strength of arm and wrist 
and accurate timing made him able to force balls away through the field 
with a perfectly upright bat, both in back and forward play, which an ordinary 
person would have been content just to stop. Probably C. B. Fry did this 
as well or better than anyone else after W. G. 

No doubt there have been plenty of harder hitters, Thornton Bonnor 
and the like ; plenty with a more lovely style, for instance, A. Lubbock and 
L. Palairet ; possibly some who seemed more terrifying to a bowler, such 
as R. A. H. Mitchell in his all too short career ; but for safeness and severity 
combined in the highest degree there never was, and perhaps never will be, 
such another batsman as W. G. Grace. His timing and his judgment of 
pitch and pace were perfection and he never seemed to play very far forward 
or very far back though he never was the least shoulder-tied, and he never 
moved his right foot in front of the wicket as many did even then, and more 
do now. 

He was quite a good field, but not pre-eminent in any particular place, 
and, of course, activity, especially for a very big man, lessens as years go 
on, but he was quite sure and never slow and always knew where to stand, 
which partly comes from being a bowler. 

In conclusion, to go back to the beginning, the thing that has most 
conduced to the development of cricket is the improvement of cricket grounds, 
in their number no less than in their quality. When W. G. first began a 
really good ground was very scarce. The Brighton ground, Fenner’s, and 
the Oval were perhaps the ones thought most of. 

Then, people invariably began to learn on bad grounds, and batting 
was worse, because people always got out so soon; but bowling was not 
better, for it was far less straight owing to the difficulty of bowling straight 
with a more or less horizontal arm. Now a generation has grown up from 
boyhood which has always bowled with the hand as high as possible, which 
makes straightness much easier and it also enables bowlers to put on as 
much finger-twist up in the air as they could with the old-fashioned under- 
hand, but all this is to a great extent neutralised by the smoothness of the 
ground. A cricketing boy now may never have played at all except on a good 
ground, from a private school to a public one, the university and the county, 
and he does not know what a bad ground is like, except every now and then 
when the weather is abnormal. 

Nowadays, when a good player gets set on a good wicket he thinks 
that it is almost impossible to get out unless he does something stupid of his 
own accord, and therefore he preaches patience to his soul, and sometimes 
the spectators become impatient ; but fifty years ago the best player thought 
‘one must come presently that I cannot stop, and so I had better make the 
best play that I can while I am here.” 

If overhand bowling had been allowed to come in, instead of being 
checked in the years 1858-60 when grounds were not improving very fast, 
the development of the game would have been very different, but still, though 
W. G. Grace would not have got so many runs as he actually did get, most 
likely he would have been the best bat and, possibly too, the best bowler 
that have ever been seen. 


{A personal appreciation by Mr. J. B. Firth will be found on page 595.] 
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EXQUISITE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


By A. CROxTON 


SMITH. 





A PROMISING 


HERE is no originality about the title of this article. 
Those of my readers who are at home with Dr. John 
Brown’s ‘‘ Hore Subsecive ”’ 

Wylie—“ an 


will at once recall the 

essay on shepherd’s 

fleet, thin-flanked, dainty and handsome as a small 
greyhound, with all the grace of silky waving black and tan 
hair.”” In other words, Wylie was a collie bitch, as handsome 
as she was intelligent, who came into the possession of our 
author when he was a boy. Her little life went on in the unac- 
customed surroundings of a town, never doing wrong, always 
blithe and kind and beautiful. Then she developed some curious 
irregularities of habit, disappearing every Tuesday night and 
reappearing the next day, wearied and all over mud, as if she 
had travelled far. Some months passed before this eccentricity 
was explained. In some way or other she had discovered that 





exquisite dog ; 
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WISHAW 


RAEBURN (STANDING) 


AND 





TRIO. 


Wednesdays were market days, and by the first daylight she 
was at the buchts or sheep pens helping the shepherds to get 
their sheep or lambs. in. “ She’s a perfect meeracle; flees 
about like a speerit, and never gangs wrang ; wears but never 
grups, and beats a’ oor dowgs,”’ said one of the men whom she 
had assisted, and she continued this amateur work until she 
died. 

A collie that is worth his keep is as keen upon his work 
as a terrier is upon ratting, bringing an extraordinary sagacity 
to aid him in the performance of his duties. 
seize by the nose a sheep that had got mixed up with the wrong 


I have seen one 


flock and bring it back gently into its own pen without doing 
injury of any sort. Dr. John 
more 


Brown relates the following 


anecdote, which is much remarkable. An Inverness 


butcher, having purchased some sheep, gave them in charge 


CHAMPION WISHAW BLUE 


LETTIE. 
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of his dog and left the road. The 
dog drove them on until checked by 
a toll-wife who blocked the way, 
waiting for her dues. The dog looked 
at her and, jumping on her back, crossed 
his forelegs over her arms. The sheep 
passed through, and he went on his way 
behind them. Meyrick tells of a collie 
he saw in the Highlands left in the 
solitary care of a flock of sheep feeding 
in a field separated from young corn 
by a ruined wall full of wide gaps. 
He had taken his stand on a hillock, 
whence he could overlook the whole 
field and check the slightest attempt 
of the sheep to break fence. Meyrick 
was told that the dog remained patiently 
and watchfully at his post from the 
earliest dawn until nightfall, and brought 
the flock home in the evening on hearing 
the shrill whistle of his master, who 
lived nearly a mile away. On a London 
common occasionally grazed by sheep 
I have noticed another collie sedulously 
warning off any ill mannered town 
dogs that ventured too near his charges, 





WISHAW 


his onslaughts being conducted with 
such vigour that none ventured to 
contest his right. 

Not being well versed in the history 
of sheep, I cannot venture a guess as 
to the number of centuries that they 
have been herded by dogs, but we 
know that the association between the 
twain extends back for an almost 
indefinite period. In the first instance, 
doubtless, dogs were employed as guards 
against human and  quadrupedal 
marauders, most Continental countries 
still possessing big, powerful breeds 
serviceable for this purpose. What the 
canes pastorales of the Romans were 
like 1 cannot say, to the best of my 
knowledge no precise description being 
extant, nor do I know if they were 
introduced into this country. It may 
have been so, since mention is made of 
sheepdogs in very ancient records, and 
we have the testimony of Sir Thomas 
More’s “ Utopia’’ (1515) to prove that 
the sheep-breeding industry had by 
his day assumed formidable dimensions 
One of the author’s reasons for the 
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WISHAW 


ETHEL. 


increase of mendicancy was that “ your 
sheep, that were wont to be so meek 
and tame, and so small eaters, now, 
as 1 hear say, become so great devourers, 
and so wild, that they eat up and 
swallow down the very men themselves. 
They consume, destroy, and devour 
whole fields, houses and cities.’’ Or, 
dropping hyperbole, the production of 
wool had become of such great economic 
importance that tillage was neglected, 
and land was enclosed for pasture even 
to the extent of the destruction of 
houses. Consequently, it is not  sur- 
prising to find Caius, who was almost 
the contemporary of More, describing 
sheepdogs in his work which were 
apparently far more powerful creatures 
than the subject of this article. 

No really satisfactory elucidation 
of the origin of the term collie has 
yet been offered, although that advanced 
a year or two ago by Mr. G. T. Burrows 
seems more feasible than most, his idea 
being that it springs from the Cymric 
word “ coelio’’—to credit, to trust, 
to be faithful, to be true. Older writers 
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have derived the word from ‘“coaly”’ or “ collie,” a term 
applied to black-faced sheep. Both Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
used the word “ collied”’ as denoting blackness. ‘‘ Nor hast thou 
collied thy face enough,’ wrote the latter and Shakespeare : 


Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 


By the time Sir Walter Scott was electrifying the kingdom 
with his novels the word was probably in common use, 
and the writer did not consider it any 
anachronism to introduce it into 
‘“Waverley.”’ Describing the entrance 
of his hero into the hamlet of Tully- 
Veolan, he says: ‘‘ Another part in 
this concert was sustained by the 
incessant yelping of a score of idle, 
useless curs, which followed, snarling, 
barking, howling, and snapping at the 
horses’ heels; a nuisance at that time 
so common in Scotland that a French 
tourist, who, like other travellers, longed 
to find a good and rational reason for 
everything he saw, has recorded, as 
one of the memorabilia of Caledonia, 
that the state maintained in each village 
a relay of curs, called collies, whose 
duty it was to chase the chevaux de poste 
(too starved and exhausted to move 
without such a stimulus) from one hamlet 
to another, till their annoying convoy 
drove them to the end of their stage.” 

However opinions may differ as to 
how the dog came by his name, most 
people will be in agreement that, so 
far as outward looks go, the modern 
collie is an immense advance upon the 
clever, lovable animals whose blood he 
inherits. His association with the show 
bench offers a striking parallel to the 
case of the St. Bernard, to which refer- 
ence was made a few weeks ago. Twenty or so years back 
the enormous sums being paid for the best specimens 
made collie breeding a most alluring occupation. As much 
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WISHAW CLIPPER AND A 


SHETLAND 


as {1,500 was paid by Mr. Megson for ‘Champion Ormskirk 
Emerald, the same gentleman having previously given {1,000 
for Champion Southport Perfection, while prices ranging from 
£350 to £500 were fairly common. It is not for me to seek to 
ascertain the causes for the dry rot that subsequently set in, 
but the fact remains that interest has been transferred to other 
breeds. Those who fondly delude themselves into the belief 
that the lowest points have been reached can derive but cold 
comfort from the numbers registered at the Kennel Club, these 
having fallen consistently from 1,368 in 1906 to 795 in 1913. 
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One of our most successful breeders is Mr. Robert Tait of Wishaw, 
some of whose dogs appear this week. Over forty years have 
passed since his kennels were founded. His first champion 
was Ringleader, and then, from 1895 to 1898, he had the good 
fortune to breed three champions—to wit, Rightaway, Barwell 
Masterpiece and Wishaw Clinker. Masterpiece was bought by 
Mr. John Powers for £350 as an unfurnished puppy, and cannot 
have been a bad bargain at that. Champion Wishaw Leader 


followed, and now there is Champion Wishaw Rival to continue 





CHAMPION WISHAW RIVAL. 

the sequence. Mr. Tait thinks the latter the hardest dog to 
fault of any that he has owned. 
satisfied with the outlook, reminding me that the general average 
is below that of fifteen and 
twenty years ago, when it was 
not unusual to see as many as 


On the whole, however, he is not 


four noted champions meeting 
together in the same ring. In 
those days, I can recall, people 
flocked in crowds to witness the 
collie judging. To reach the top 
then dogs had to be big, strong 
and robust, with well sprung ribs 
and good legs and feet—matters 
which are now frequently over- 
looked. Mr. Tait tells me that 
puppies are easily reared, pro- 
vided they come of healthy stock. 
Most of his lead a natural life on 
farms until they are six or seven 
months old, and many showsuch 
aptitude for work that their 
walkers only part with them re- 
luctantly. 
kept one farmer supplied with 
his working dogs for the last 
quarter of a century. Without 
exception all have proved excel- 


These kennels have 


lent with sheep and cattle, and 
they are also trained to keep 
caildren out of the turnips and 
beans—a duty they delight in 
performing. Although the cloth- 
ing of trespassers has otten been torn, no dog has ever broken skin. 
In the opinion of Mr. Tait, they are much superior as workers to the 
common coarse-bred dogs. This view only bears out the experience 
of others. A final word about the subjects of our illustrations. 
Apart from winning thirty first prizes, Champion Wishaw Rival has 
on three occasions been placed as the best dog in the show, and 
five challenge certificates have fallen to him. His daughter, Wishaw 
Doreen, has won twelve first prizes, as well as the challenge 
certificate at Manchester, and some promising puppies are coming 
along to keep up the reputation of the Wishaw strain. 
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THE CZAR’S OLD ENGLISH WATCHES 


By E. 


T may safely be said that, within a certain well defined 
period the collection of old English watches possessed 
by the Emperor of Russia is unrivalled. It gains 
additional interest, too, from the fact that it was 
formed mainly by that enthusiastic collector of objects 

of art, Catherine II, and is now displayed in the Hermitage 
Museum at Petrograd. Other collections could be named 
which contain watches of an earlier date, illustrating their 
history and progress from the beginnings of horology proper ; 
but not one can vie with this collection in Russia in its display 
of eighteenth ceniury costliness of material and artistic 
beauty of decoraiion. One of the most interesting examples is 
a diamond waich, wiih a seven-chained chatelaine, enriched 
with diamonds of great purity. Its interest is enhanced by 
the fact that its maker was a London watchmaker, one Robert 
Hynam, who describes himself as ‘Horolger de la Cour 
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MADE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
St. Petersburg,’”’ and appears to have sought and obtained for- 
tune and Court favour at an opportune moment by settling in 
the Russian capital in 1776. There are doubtless other 
specimens of his skill in the possession of Russian nobles, but 
this is the only waich seen by the present writer in the course 
of his study of art in Russia. 

One of the examples selected for illustration is a watch 
with its chatelaine enriched with emeralds and diamonds 
(No. 1). Conspicuous in the centre of the outer case of the 
watch is a very large diamond, as will be seen in the illus- 
tration. The chatelaine is likewise set with the same pre- 
cious stones. Two craftsmen collaborated in the production 
of this costly ornament, a jeweller and a watchmaker. To 
the former, it is needless to say, was entrusted the jewelled 
work, and to this he punched his mark, “I. D.,”’ a maker’s 
mark which has not, unfortunately, been identified. The date 
letter on the watch case is 1704. The watchmaker was one 
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George Etherington of Fleet Street and afterwards of the 
Strand, where he advertised in 1714 that “all sorts of jewel 
watches were made and sold.’’ A study of the decoration 
on the chatelaine suggests that it is somewhat later in date 
than the mark stamped on the watch case. 

There are several chatelaines and watches in the rococo 
style of decoration, both with and without jewels. An 
example is illustrated (No. 2) where the chatelaine is set 
with pieces of heliotrope or bloodstone—a stone from which 
the watch case has been fashioned. This case, as will be 
observed, is decorated with delicate open scrolls set with 
small diamonds of high quality. The name of the maker, 
one J. Faver of London, appears to have escaped the vigi- 
lance of the late Mr. Britten in his admirable book on clocks 
and watches. A second example of rococo decoration, here 
illustrated (No. 3), displays the combination of lapis lazuli, 


CENTURY, NOW AT PETROGRAD. 

diamonds and gold, the whole having a rich effect. Marked 
on it is the name of Charles Cabrier, a London watchmaker 
of French origin, who flourished about 1750 and whose work 
is represented in this collection by two other pieces. One 
of these is a gold repeaier watch, chiefly interesting because 
of the large sapphires and diamonds set in it, the central 
sapphire in the case being no less than one inch long and 
thirteen-sixteenths of an inch wide (No. 4). 

Turning from the jewelled specimens to those composed 
entirely of gold, there is the rococo watch, with a contem- 
porary gilt-bronze chatelaine, both decorated with classical! 
subjects, the watch having been made by that eminent 
man John Ellicott (1706-1772), who was an ancestor of the 
late Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (No. 5). 

The frequent occurrence of French names on_ these 
London waiches is accounted for by the emigration here 
in the eighteenth century of many Frenchmen, who had 
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been attracted by the undoubied success of their com- 
patriots —silversmiths, engravers and other crafismen— 
mostly Huguenot refugees after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

While this collection owes its inception mainly to 
Catherine II, several clocks and watches were bought by 
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ENGLISH CLASSICAL DECORATION AND A DIAMOND 
CHATELAINE SET WITH ENAMELS. 


Peter the Great while he was in England. One waich and 
a clock in the Hermitage Museum, it may be noted, are em- 
bellished with his portraits. 

The charming diamond chatelaine 
decoration wel! deserves notice (No. 6). 


with enamelled 





GABRIELE DPANNUNZIO 
AND THE WAR.—IL. 


[The first article on Gabriele d’Annunzio appeared in our issue of 
October 2nd. ] 

’ANNUNZIO’S political career turned out to be, by 
the very nature of his attitude, something in the 
nature of an anti-climax. The hearts of his country- 
men were not ripe for his creed of a sterner duty 
to themselves than submission to crafty alien 

influences, not tuned to take risks ; and even if hearts had been 
ripe, possibilities were not. Nor was the new member for Pescara 
cut out for success under existing parliamentary systems. 
day, bored by the inertness of his own party and thrilled by the 
vigour of the Extreme Left, he astonished and also somewhat 
infuriated his supporters by suddenly rising, walking quietly 
across the whole width ef the Chamber of Deputies and putting 
the greatest possible political distance between them by settling 
‘“Where you are,” he said, 


One 


himself on an Opposition bench. 


“there is death. Here one lives. I go where life is.” Once 
more ‘‘ the gods’ terrible gift of life’? had tempted him. And 


he was not re-elected. 

The very name he gave his first hunter, Pertinace, shows 
the colour of his feeling. Pertinace, by the way, justified his 
name by a certain pertinacity in giving him bad spills, if I remem- 
ber rightly, in the early days when he began to follow the Roman 
fox-hounds. D’Annunzio’s respect for all forms of sport is only 
surpassed by his love of animals and of nature. Adverse circum- 
stances at one time deprived him of much that he cared for, 
but he has never allowed himself to be parted from his 
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greyhounds ; during a period of stress, when a friend or a reporter 
wondered that he should care to write a certain cinema scenario, 
he is said to have answered : “‘ I must at least earn meat for my 
dogs.”” Nature is not most loved nor best expressed by man 
where she is kindest to kim: we would not, as a rule, turn to 
modern southern writers for grace in rendering her aspects or 
intimacy in the understanding of her moods. But d’Annunzio 
has an altogether rare and gentle gift for telling of the sea and 
of trees, for expressing water and the tender soul of gardens. 
Every time he has come into contact with the youth ot 
Italy his words have brought with them fervour, incitement 
to national pride of the highest type, an appeal for a greater 
consciousness of the country’s treasure of tradition and of the 
value of effort. ‘‘ You, O young men,” he says in one of his 
who are the imminent springtime of Italy ”’ (’immi- 
nente primavera d'Italia), “ 
to great deeds.”’ 


“6 


addresses, 
should learn to bend great thoughts 
The work he has done for the Italian language 
also bears witness to his twin love of the past and of the future. 
The Italian language suffered when he began to write, and to 
a certain extent suffers still, in lesser hands, from drawbacks of 
the same order as the problems that faced the suddenly unified 
population. There seemed to be scant correlation between 
the demands of new manners and customs, mocern feeling and 
rapidly developing vision—and the words one lad to represent 
them with. The many dialects are filled brimful with the charm 
and vitality of those things that have not had time to rust, 
they have the brightness and pleasant smoothness of gold and 
silver coins in constant use; they are much more spoken by 
educated people than dialects are in other countries, and they 
are never written—except by specialised dialect authors; a 
gulf therefore exists between the spoken and the written language 
that makes for artificiality and unreality in the latter. Pure, 
academical Italian is a deadly medium for the elusive and the 
imponderable ; that which is unimpeachable is apt to be archaic 
and pedantic; that which tries to achieve a modern savour, 
still more apt to be slovenly, obvious, desperately second-rate. 
D’Annunzio has applied to the problem a Couble process of 
exhumation and creation; he has done to the language what 
he would have the younger generation do to itself—steeped it 
in the wealth of the classics and beaten it out anew on his own 
anvil. 

That cycle of his work consecrated to heightening in his 
country the sense of its own destiny opens with the “ Odi 
Navali.” It contains a poem on the death of our great 
Admiral Saint-Bon, and sorgs to the battleships of Italy: 
“Ships of Italy, iron offspring of the great mother, giver of 
freedom—you bear the divine name of Italy, and her eternal 
right and her new strength, like beacons—ready for the supreme 
struggle and the great test.”’ 

Navi d'Italia, prole 
ferrea de la grande 
madre liberatrice 


recate il divin nome 
dItalia e il suo diritto 
eterno e la sua nova 
forza, raggiando come 
fari, pronte al conflitto 
supremo, a la 


fran prova. 


The Ode to Rome, the Canzone di Garibaldi, the poem to the 
Italian sailors who died in China all belong to this period, when 
he was considered indiscreet because it was important tl at 
Austria should not be offended—and, above all, Utopian ; years 
during which public affairs certainly gave him nothing but, 
as he says, ‘“‘ my torment and my songs.”’ 

In his tragedy ‘‘ La Nave”’ (1908), that refusal to look upon 
l.uman disaster as final, that faith in renewal and escape at all 
costs towards fulfilment of destiny to which I[ have alluded, is per- 
A family of 
adventurers, Marco Gratico, his mother, and his brother whom 
they have made Bishop by fraud, has succeeded in Cefeating the 
ruling family in the marshes round Aquileia in the dim days 


haps more apparent than in any of his other works. 


Venice was born. violent 


daughter of Orso Faledro, returns from a mysterious, wandering 


before Basiliola, the strange and 
life which had taught her the arts of all evil, to find her father 
and four brothers begging in the streets, blinded by order of 
Marco Gratico and his mother. 
against the new tyrants but her beauty 
With these she pours into the veins of Marco 


She has no weapon of revenge 
and much poison of 
dark knowledge. 
Gratico a passion that destroys lim. 
splendid prophecies of great deeds to be done by him, with Creams 
of a decrepit Rome, and a putrefying Byzantium only waiting 
to be taken, and then saps away his manhood with the magic 
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of too much beauty and the spell of fresh crimes. She holds 
him from starting on the good ship he has built for further 
conquest ; she exiles his mother to a snake-filled swamp, pollutes 
the sacred vessels, dances in the church and fills the country 
with the blood of her lovers. When, on returning from a vic- 
torious expedition against a sudden enemy, Marco finds that she 
has conquered his brother the Bishop, Basiliola is saturated with 
triumph, for to make a fratricide of one or both had been her 
secret plan. But in the fight that follows between the two men, 
the sight of his brother’s blood brings about an awakening in 
Marco Gratico that breaks the woman’s power. The mother 
and her Christian chants and her accompanying religious fanatics 
come back, and Basiliola is to die. But when she discovers 
that they mean to blind her first, like her father and brothers, 
she appeals to Marco Gratico to save the eyes that had been his 
joy and his destruction. He consents—only that she may be 
nailed as a figure head to the prow of his great ship All-the-World. 
She prefers to let herself burn to death, stamping her face in 
fire, since it might not be stamped on the gold of the new empire 
she had urged him to make for her. Marco Gratico then summons 
those of his companions who are willing to follow him on a supreme 
adventure; they go forth on the ship Tuttilmondo, overthrow- 
ing enemies, discovering lands, and eventually they become 
the founders of Venice. 

My sin has turned to ardour 

And will become for me glory or silence 

I know not which... 

Let the City be built up with blood... 


Penance I will not do 

With fasting and in sack or ashes: 

I take the ship which mine own strength 
Has built, with mine own strength I go: 
And fortune cannot hurt me any more. 
The storm shall be new baptism .. . 


We shall be the precursors 

Who do not return, the messengers who do not return 
Because their message they would take so far 
That in the twilight hour of one swift day 

They passed over the border of 

Eternity, knowing it not, 

Into the realm of death. 


This conception of not death, but more life, as the ultimate 
accomplishment of Fate, this suggestion that crime and ended 
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destiny shall cause a man, not to die, but to live on and do some 
better thing which shall become “ glory or silence,’’ seems to strike 
a new note in tragedy. Moreover, the character of Marco 
Gratico, so like the unstable, half-heartedly rapacious, semi- 
byzantine Italian of pre-Tripoli days—with his same cache 
of forgotten energy, sufficient to astonish the world again, who 
knows ?—is interesting through causing one to wonder whether 
“La Nave’’ might not hold a conscious or unconscious allegory. 

In his “‘ Canzone d’Oltremare’”’ (Songs of beyond the Sea), 
inspired by the Tripoli war, we find some magnificent poems, 
not all of equal spontaneity or of equal beauty, but all radiant 
with the joyous pride of an exacting and absorbed patriot on 
seeing the country he has loved and urged “ go forth to her new 
life, making her silence into strength and each wound into great- 
ness.’”’ To him, as to others of too sanguine temperament, the 
African enterprise of 1912 appeared insufficient and peace pre- 
mature, for some tried to see in it the dawn of those things 
which are only happening to-day for the Unredeemed Provinces : 

Not ten songs, but ten ships 

Of steel, oh Country, thou didst ask 
Beaten with the same power of love, 

Not one syllable welded to another, 

But plate to plate, hot from the hammer 
A promise riveted in each! 

But history has moved on since the days when the allusion 
to the “‘ bitterest Adriatic ’’—where Lissa is still unavenged— 
called forth conflicting criticism ; since those later days when the 
police seized the entire first editio of the ‘‘ Canzone d’Oltremare,”’ 
and prohibited several stanzas of the “‘ Song of the Dardanelles ”’ 
contained in it, on the score that they ‘“‘ might sound offensive to 
an allied Power and to its sovereign.’’ In all subsequent editions 
a blank space has been left on the censored page with the note: 
“ This song of our disappointed country was mutilated by police 
hands by order of Cav. Giovanni Giolitti, Chief of the Italian 
Government on the 24th day of January, 1912.”’ Let us hope 
that in future editions the excised stanzas will be restored, and 
that the poet need not again throw down his laurels at the feet 
of what he called in those same poems a “‘ wingless Victory ”’: 

I miei lauri gettai sotto a i tuoi piedi 
O vittoria senz’ali! E giunta l’ora... 
Truly, this time, “‘ the hour has come.” 
MaGDA SINDICI. 
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YUCCAS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

WING to a widespread belief that Yuccas are natives of 

dry desert and tropical regions, these plants are more 

often than not given the driest possible position, 

and water is strictly kept from Um. Now, it is 

true we are 
not likely to 
find a_ posi- 
tion too 
sunny for 
them—a 
warm, sunny 
bank sloping 
to the south 
is just an 
ideal place for 
them—yet in 
the growing 
season these 
plants most 
assuredly ap- 
preciate copi- 
ous supplies 
of water, both 
overhead and 
at the roots. 
Whea making 
growth, 
Yuccas re- 
quire as much 
water as, for 
instance, 
Geraniums. 
It is true that 
they will 
manage to 
exist, and 
perhaps look 
fairly happy, A 





NOBLE GROUP OF 


with very little water, and the same may be said of Geraniums ; 
but how readily both of these plants respond to a good 
supply of water in the summer months, and how much better 
off they are for it! At this time of the year, however, there is 
no need to apply water, but we may profitably turn our attention 
to ways of 
increasing 
Yuccas before 
the season is 
too far ad- 
Vian c ed. 

Yuccas are 
very easily 
propagated 
item the 
sucker - like 
growths usu- 
ally formed 
around the 
base of the 
plants. i 
these are de- 
tached they 
root very well 
in a_ shady 
place, al- 
though the 
better plan is 
to give the 
suckers a 
little bottom- 
heat in a 
pt opagating 

trame and t 

root them in a 
soil mainl 
composed <¢ 

silver sand 

the remaind« 
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being loam. Another mode of increase is to partly break off these 
basal growths and to then draw a light, sandy soil around them. 
The young growths will quickly root into this medium, when 
they may be severed and established on their own roots. Seeds 
of any of the species are rarely, if ever, produced in this country, 
so that we have to resort to vegetative means of reproduction. 
Root cuttings form another mode of increase. This is accom- 
plished by cutting into sections the thick, fleshy roots and 
inserting them in sandy soil in heat. The same method of 
propagation is often adopted for Dracenas, to which the Yuccas 
are allied. 

Yuccas form a very imposing feature in many English 
gardens. They are singularly well suited for planting on sunny 
slopes in association with the silvery Pampas Grass, New 
Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) and Eucalyptus Gunnii, with 
its graceful silvery foliage. Some of the Yuccas, however, 
are probably hardier than any of the plants here mentioned. 
We know of 
groups of 
Yucca fila- 
mentosa that 
have stood 
28deg. of frost 
without the 
least sign of 
injury. This, 
by the way, 
is the best of 
all the Yuccas 
for the flower 
garden. Like 
all other 
members of 
the genus, it 
does best in 
a rich, light 
soil and the 
sunniest of 
positions. 
Its time of 
flowering 1s 
US) Weal 
August and 
September, 
but it flowers 
at a much 
earlier age 
than Yucca 
gloriosa, and 
it is not un- 
usual to see 
quite young 
plants over- 
burdened 
with their 
load of ivory white flowers. The leaves of this species have 
whitish margins clothed with thread-like filaments ; hence its 
popular name Silk Grass and its specific name _filamentosa. 
Yuccas have many popular names, the best known being 
Adam’s Needle, while in some parts they are called Bear’s 
Grass and Spanish Bayonet. 

Yucca angustifolia, the Narrow-leaved Adam’s Needle 
as it has been appropriately named, is a modest plant in growth, 
with long, narrow leaves, and sends up a flower-spike about 
3ft. in height. It is seen to the best advantage when planted 
in the rock garden. Y. recurva is perhaps the most graceful 
of them all, and when grown in groups upon a lawn it is very 
handsome, the green foliage being at all times very imposing. 

Y. flaccida is lookei upon as a variety of Y. filamentosa. It is 
more slender than the type and flowers more freely. 5 


MUEHLENBECKIA COMPLEXA. 


HERE are often banks in gardens that need to be clothed 
once and for all so that they will give no further trouble, 
and so that they may be free from weeds and not look 

neglected. If such banks are not favourable to plant life, they 
should not be planted with anything that is not very vigorous. 
Tnere are plants such as Hypericum calycinum (St. John’s Wort) 
that will grow anywhere, but always look rather miserable when 
they are not well treated. One does not want any part of the 
gardea to seem a failure, or any plant in it to look miserable. 
Better bare ground than ailing vegetation. I have abank in my 
own garden, steep and sandy, witha tool-house at the top covercd 
with ivy. For some years it was an eyesore, even Ccrastium 
starved on it. Then I planted it with Santolina and Muehlen- 
beckia compicxa. For a year or so the Muehlenbeckia sulked ; 
then it began to grow. It grew all over the bank and up the 
ivy-clothed wall of the tool-shed. Now, after three or four 
years, it has reached the top of the shed and is as thick as the 
ivy, spinning a film of its delicate fiddle-shaped leaves over the 
darker ivy. It spins the same film over the grey Santolina, and 
further on, among a large plant of Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
and the contrast in each case is beautiful. There are not many 
flowers on the bank, but from spring to autumn there is this 
contrast, and everyone stops to remark on it. The bank is now 
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so thickly clothed that not a weed grows on it, and I shall have 
no trouble with it unless the Muehlenbeckia finds its way where 
it should not be. 

I have seen this plant recommended for the rock garden. 
If you want only one plant in your rock garden, and that one 
which will give no further trouble, plant Muehlenbeckia there ; 
otherwise do not. But for a forbidding bank it is excellent. 
Its leaves are killed off by frost, and it looks utterly dead in 
winter, but always breaks into leaf again in spring. The flowers 
are inconspicuous. It seems to be quite hardy, though it comes 
from New Zealand. I think that my plant, having fiddle-shaped 
leaves, is a variety called varians. A. CLUTTON Brock. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ir1s SUSIANA. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph was taken in my garden near Henley 
and shows Iris susiana or the Mourning Iris in an exceedingly uncommon 
degree of vigour 
for thisCountry. 
It carried no 
tewer than 
twenty-three 
of its huge 
flowers, and, as 
the photograph 
shows, the 
foliage was as 
healthy as could 
be desired. As 
the plant has 
been in my 
garden for seven 
years, it 
interest 


may 
your 
readers to hear 
of its cultivation 
there. In 
nature, it hails, 
I believe, from 
Palestine, but 
rhizomes can be 
obtained 
easily for about 


quite 


3s. 6d. a dozen, 
a price 
should 


which 
enable 
many people to 
grow it; but 
nevertheless it 
is very rare in 
gardens, chiefly 
owing to. the 
cultural 
tions 


direc- 
generally 
administered 
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rhizomes. 
about 


with the Iris susiana is a pronounced — sun-lover, 
September and _ flowering in May, after 


promptly dies down to ripen the next year’s flower spike. 


starting 
which _ it 
It is difficult 
in our climate in the open bed or border to ensure this proper ripening, and 
even then the early growth gets nipped by frost which often kills the immature 
spike and damages the foliage. 


growth 


For this reason catalogues suggest that the 
plant should be lifted yearly when it dies down and ripened in a dry place 
under cover, and planted out in February. Now this is at least a nuisance, 
and often impracticable, but assuming it to be possible, it is theoretically 
right in that it assures a dry ripening period and delays the young growth so 
as to avoid most of the frost ; and when that growth does start in early spring 
it has vigour enough not to mind a late spell of cold. For note this, frost does 
not kill the plant but only disfigures the tender autumn shoots. 

But once again, in gardening, practice is different from theory. In practice 
I am quite confident that the rhizome when lifted from the ground proceeds 
to draw nutriment from itself, even when in a dormant condition, to the detri- 
ment of its flower spike instead of absorbing it from the ground round about 
it. For several years I endured much trouble, bad foliage and a maximum of 
two flowers, until in disgust I-tried the following plan, with what result the 
photograph shows: On a little bed on the lawn devoted to collected oddments 
such as iris, mountain pinks, harcbells and pulsatilla anemonies of no special 
interest, I put several large flints about a foot high out of the ground and buried 
firm so as to form a hollow well (almost any other stones except clinkers are 
better, but I only had flints) about a yard square inside. I then took out 
another gin. inside my well and filled to a depth of gin. with old broken bricks 
after which came a layer of very old manure, and on top a mixture of broken 
stone and light chalky soil about a foot deep, the whole being well rammed. 
On this, in August, I planted my rhizomes about 3in. deep, and they have 
remained in situ for three years now in a place where, by its formation, they 
get perfect drainage and coolness from the broken stone, and light and air 
on all sides. 
die which turn the autumn wet from the rhizomes, and later I cover the whole 
patch with an armful of dead bracken through which the young shoots poke, 
and from which they derive all the protection they need from frost. This 
should be cleared off in middle April, and an occasional canful of liquid manure, 
not too strong, applied to keep the plant through the strain uf flowering. 
The iris in the background is a rich coloured Germanica from Como, and is 
only 3ft. away, which gives some idea of the size of Iris susiana. 


And for the young growth’s sake I leave the old leaves as they 


In conclusion 


I may add that if picked in bud, this iris will live a very long time in water—1 
once kept one from a bud a fortnight.—B. H. B. Symons-Jeuneg, Lieut. A.S.C. 
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COMPTON WYNYATES._I. 
WARWICHSHIRE. 


A SEAT OF THE 


MARQUESS» OF NORTHAMPTON. a 





N the days when no cross roads existed such was the hidden 
position of Compton Wynyates that some landmark 
on the hill above is said to have been erected to guide 
travellers to the house. The distance from the nearest 
post of importance, Banbury Castle, would be about 

nine miles. Let us imagine ourselves, however, landed by the 
railway at Kineton, and thence driven some five or six miles 
to the village of Lower or Church Tysoe. From this start- 
ing point a walk o1 about two miles will bring us by an 
easily followed path ascending to the rim of a basin in which 
Compton Wynyates lies. From this ridge, where the trees 
stand thickly rising from the descending slopes of the hollow 
we shall be rewarded by the first glimpse of the house, sunk 
out of sight behind the leafy screen, and only revealed by 
faint smoke curls. 

It is a house that will bear to be looked down upon. 
There is in the view but a larger share of the quiet browns 
and silver greys of the roofs, a certain added charm in the 
playful clusters of the twisted chimneys, a greater power 
in the unique grouping of the towering mass at the southern 
angle to compensate the lessened proportion of the mellowed, 
ruddy walls, from such a point foreshortened, or lost in sur- 
rounding foliage. Behind the broken outline of gables, 
towers and chimneys, rises a grand bank of trees towering 
aloft in all the wealth of olive green foliage as yet untouched 
in this secluded hollow by the yellowing tones of autumn. 
Compton Wynyates is a pale mass of old red brick, washed, 
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worn, and scarred by time to a broad tone that is red only by 
contrast with the silvery brown and aged stone slates, whose 
hues have been spotted with grey and golden growths of 
lichen. The scanty stonework has bleached from bright 
yellow to pale grey, or has assumed the depth of a rich brown, 
while the timbering of the twin gables supplies but a sugges- 
tion of the dead hues of black. A touch of brilliant purple 
clematis against the archway entrance, and solid masses 
of sober ivy contrast the gayer emerald of the slender 
creeper. These are the strongest tones of the picture, the 
vivid touches that emphasise the hoary character of the 
ancient house. 

The ground falls downward to the house on all sides 
with long, rugged stretches of rough grass varied by clusters 
of tall and aged trees. The grass is soaked in the heavy dew 
of the morning’s mist, while shining in the depths of the dell 
lie the sluggish tank-like ponds which form part of the 
original moat. 

In form the house is square, low in height, and varied 
in outline, of some complexity of plan, and thrown up at the 
far corner into a rich skyline of tower, chimney, and gable, 
fused in one harmonious group. Eleborate detail there 
is none, nor any suggestion of a sought-after effect ; it seems 
some creation of necessity and utility, in some way pervaded 
by a subtle power of design that in reaching after the ideal 
transforms the commonplace. The setting contributes to 
the charm ; true, the moat is filled in, but the level sward 
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and emerald paving have all the repose of placid water, while 
in colour charm it contrasts the heavy tones of the back- 


ground of trees. <A 
feature of the front is 
the yawning cavern of 
the arched porch, an 
entry for horsemen as it 
seems, of a width as 
ample as the bridge that 
once spanned the moat ; 
a doorway suggestive 
of hospitality as well as 
home. It is curious to 
note the absence of the 
grim character of the 
military post. The 
changed ideas of de- 
fensive warfare have 
not been solely the cause 
of an apparent lack of 
warlike mien; for, as 
the offspring of a time 
ot transition, the house 
ideal has contended with 
that of the castle—the 
gable is mingled with 
the parapet. Though 
the court gives light 
to many of the rooms 
the fronts are fairly 
pierced with cheerful 
openings, loopholes 
have disappeared and 
the portcullis is extinct. 

Opposite the en- 
trance used to stand 
two blocks of buildings 
lining the approach, one 
of them being the 
stables. These, after 
the fashion of Ightham 
Mote, may well have 
been of timber and 
brick nogging. 

In the moonlight 
battle of June 2oth, 
1644, the Royalists 
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took the stables and cut down the drawbridge, but failed 
to secure the bridge itself, which appears to have been 


defended by a _ small 
stone fort. The attack 
thus failed, and the 
party had to return to 
Banbury. The house 
had been captured, by 
treachery it is alleged, 
on June gth, 1643, and 
this was an attempt at 
its recapture by Sir 
Charles Compton, the 
second son of the six 
sons of Spencer Comp- 
ton, second Earl of 
Northampton, who had 
lately fallen at the 
battle of Hopton 
Heath. 

The idea ot the 
military use of the 
house is supposed to 
have been that of a 
place of refuge in a 
more or less_ hostile 
district. We read that 
Spencer Compton 
“secured most of the 
arms, ammunition and 
garrisons in Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire and 
Northamptonshire, and 
settling an association, 
made the country from 
garrison to garrison, 
one line of communica- 
tion.” He soon got 
together such a number 
of gentlemen and 
soldiers as awed the 
country of their allegi- 
ance, drove Lord Brooke 
out of Warwickshire, 
who endeavoured to 
secure that county for 
Parliament; and_ in 
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twelve skirmishes put 
a great stop to the 
Earl of Essex’ rendez- 
vous at Northampton. 
He was the best fui- 
nished with arms of 
any nobleman in the 
kingdom, and when 
His Majesty set up 
bis standard at North- 
ampton, August 22nd, 
1642, he raised and 
brought two thousand 
of the best disciplined 
men that were in the 
army at the battle 
between Kineton and 
Edgehill, October 
23rd, 1642; after 
which fight, the King’s 
army having taken 
Banbury on the 27th, 
a garrison was placed 
therein under the 
command of his lord- 
ship, who by his 
vigilance and conduct 
performed many suc- 
cessful services, and 
was the life of His 
Majesty’s cause in 
those parts. 

Whether the dis- 
turbed times that were 
anticipated by some of the wiser heads of the day, both in the 
later period of Henry VIII and again in that towards the close 
of Elizabeth's reign, gave rise to any alterations of a defensive 
nature at Compton Wynyates it is perhaps hazardous to 
conjecture. Certain it is that the purpose of many of the 
turrets that build up the grouping of the south-west angle 
is hard to explain. It appears that some of them have 
only in comparatively recent times been floored across, and 
it does not at all follow that the numerous staircases and 
doors from the so-called Council Chamber and Upper 
Chapel, which now serve to mystify the visitor, were origin- 
ally of service to distraught conspirators as panic exits. 
The roof of this Upper Chapel, now illustrated, has every 
appearance of having come from elsewhere. The collars are 
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out of level and the timbers are very irregular and show 
signs of adaptation. One of the iurrets, now containing a 
staircase, has the characteristics of a hasty addition, as may 
be traced in the thinness of its walls and from the treatment 
of the adjacent chimneystack. It seems a profanation to 
suggest that this celebrated feature of the house, the saddle- 
back stage of the tower, is but a storey added on to the 
flat-topped original keep, though the skill of the designer 
who could so cleverly turn an awkward addition into the 
climax of the grouping of the whole design should all the 
more claim our enthusiasm. It is strange that the north 
front of the house is so different in character. The windows 
are a special form of wood frames and mullions set in cham- 
fered brick reveals, while the chimneys are grouped and 
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project on the outside face, being carried up above the eaves 
in pairs. It we suppose the plan of the chapel to have 
been enlarged during the course of erection and the exten- 
sion beyond the line of the main wall to be cut off, we might 
then get a similar elevation on the south to that on the 
north which we have described. Accounts speak of later 
battlements being added to the house, and certainly the 
parapets to the courts are not original. If we restore the 
eaves we shall find ourselves led to remove the upper stone 
parapet of the oriel to the hall, and the difference of detail 
between the upper and lower panelling seems to justify 
such a step. It has to be constantly borne in mind that 
features from older work were incorporated in building the 
new house, as in the case of the chimney bricks which were 
brought from  Fulbrook 
Castle near Warwick, a 
brick and stone building 
pulled down by Sir W. 
Compton, who worked in 
the material at Compion 
Wynyates. The hall roof 
has thus been re-used, as 
the principals do not fit in 
with the scheme of the 
walls, and an original smoke 
louvre has been ceiled over. 
So also in more modern 
times the drawing-room 
panelling was brought from 
Cannonbury, and much of 
the other fittings and fur- 
niture is not native to the 
house. A more curious ques- 
tion, however, is whether 
all the court windows, and 
pethaps even most of the 
external ones also, were not 
originally either of the 
cusped or plain arched 
Tudor type. There are 
sufficient of these on two 
sides of the court to make 
one fairly confident that 
here, at any rate, the square- 
headed openings are inser- 
tions. The doorways have 
likewise been tampered 
with, and at the entry the 
filling up of the moat has 
destroyed the bridge, whose 
width would give meaning 
to the expansive portal that 
now seems a gaping cavern 
in the facade. When we 
turn to the actual recorded 
history of Compton Wyn- 3: sey 
yates the preliminary diffi- * See 
culty of an almost complete — 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


EXISTING. 


AS NOW 


us. It appears that no family papers of the Comptons 
relating to the house are preserved, and as there have been 
breaks in the continuity of the occupation of the house there 
is no unbroken tradition as to the uses and object of many of 
its interesting features. In the Chapel in the roof, the Council 
Room, and the alleged hiding places we have all the scenic 
properties of a romantic tale, but unhappily none such has 
attached itself to the house, and none of these labels rest 
upon unquestioned authority. Herein Haddon Hall possesses 
greater fortune, for however much the antiquary may sniff at 
Dorothy Vernon’s staircase, and whatever unkind doubt he 
may cast upon the authenticity of her elopement, still there 
is no disassociating a moving love story from so perfect 
a background. At Compton Wynyates, however, even the 
unfortunate king failed to 
leave a lasting memory (even 
on a visit made on the night 
of the first battle of his 
disastrous war). However 
many priest holes there 
may be, or have been, no 
hunted Jesuit or desperate 
Loyalist has left a_ per- 
manent trace by some touch 
of human interest that 
might cling in legendary 
form to these old walls. 
From authentic history we 
learn that ‘“ the said William 
Compton, being but eleven 
years of age at his father’s 
death was in ward to King 
Henry VII, who appointed 
him to wait on his son 
Henry, Duke of York, 
whereby he so demeaned 
himself that he grew into his 
especial favour, insomuch 
that when he ascended the 
throne by the name of King 
Henry VIII, April 22nd, 
1509, he constituted him 
Groom of his Bedchamber, 
and on January 12th, 
ensuing, the King being 
informed that divers gentle- 
men had prepared them- 
selves to joust, he elected 
Mr. Compton for his com- 
panion, and being secretly 
armed in the little park of 
Richmond, came to the 
jousts unknown to all per- 
sons, and unlooked for, and 
performed so gallantly, that 
the two strangers had great 
praise, but at length in a 
course of misfortune, Sir 
Edward Nevile, brother to 
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Lord Abergavenny, running against Mr. Compton, hurt him 
sore, and he was likely to die. This endeared him more to 
the King, who soon after advanced him, viz., in the second 
year of his reign, to be Chief Gentleman of his Bedchamber, 
as also Constable of Sudeley Castle, and on all occasions 
showed the great value he had for him.” 

In 1513 Compton led the rear-guard of the King’s 
army at Sherovenne and was present at the Battle of Spurs. 
In June, 1520, he was at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
“having in his retinue, one chaplain, eleven servants and 
eight horses: Also the same year soon after his return, he 
was commanded by the King together with Sir Richard 
Weston, and Sir William Kingston, Knights of the body, 
to take with them sufficient power to secure Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, accused of high treason, and they 
conducted him to London.” 

My life is Spanned already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even this insolent cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun—My Lords farewell. 


Compton was now enriched with many grants and the 
house must have been in active building as in 1523 he was 
engaged in hostile ravages against Scotland. ‘ By Cardinal 
Wolsey’s means (as it was then said) who perceiving in 
what favour he grew with the King, contrived to send him 
out of the way, fearing he might diminish his greatness, 
having shewn a dislike to the Cardinal’s presumption in 
taking on him so highly to the derogation of the King’s 
government.” 

Learn this, Brother, 
We live not to be gripped by meaner persons, 


says Shakespeare’s Wolsey to his brother cardinal. 
~ “ But Sir William Compton was so riveted in the King’s 
good opinion that”—as my author says—‘he was soon 
recalled, and on the next year he had the title of Burcifer 
Regis, otherwise called Keeper for the King’s usual money 
and jewels, which is the same we now call Privy Purse.” 
No further mention occurs of him till his death, ‘‘ which 
happened on May 31st, 1528, twentieth year of King Henry 
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VIII, being seized with the sweating sickness which then 
raged in the court, whereby the King was also in great 
danger, and after his decease removed to Tittenhanger in 
Hertfordshire.” He died in the forty-seventh year of his 
age possessed of very great estates in several counties. “‘ So 
that were they now in ‘the family, would be the greater 
landed estate possessed by any person in the Kingdom.” 

“He set up in the chapel belonging to the house a 
costly window of rare workmanship, the passion of our 
Saviour being therein very lively represented: and in the 
lower part thereof his own portraiture: as also that of his 
lady, both kneeling in their surcoats of arms, the figure of 
his two sons behind, and behind her the figure of his 
daughter.” 

He had married Werburghe, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Brereton, Knight, widow of Sir Francis Cheyney. 
His testament of March, 1522, “ wills that wheresoever he 
should die, that his body be buried at Compton where his 
ancestors lie ; and that a tomb of alabaster be made by the 
discretion of his executors for his father, and set over his 
grave with his arms cut thereupon.” 

The executors were to found in his name two chantries 
at Compton for priests to perform daily service, ‘“‘ praying 
for the souls of the King, and Queen, and the Lady Anne 
Hastings, as also for the souls of himself, his wife, his ances- 
tors, and all christian souls.” Forty pairs of vestments 
are left to surrounding parishes, and to the abbey church 
of Wynchecomb “his wedding gown of tinsel satin to make 
a vestment to the intent that they pray for the soul of him, 
his ancestors, and all christian souls.” 

To the King he left ‘a little chest of ivory, whereof 
one lock was gilt, with a chessboard under the same, and 
a pair of tables upon it, and all such jewels and treasure 
as was enclosed therein, then remaining in custody of his 
wife : most humbly desiring His Highness to accept thereof 
as a remembrance of him.” Sir William thus escaped 
by his early death the impending tragedies ushered in 
by the King’s growing passion for Anne Boleyn, and 
his life is bound up with earlier glories of that brilliant 
epoch. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 





WHAT LINCOLNSHIRE HAS DONE 
FOR THE WAR.—I. 


INCOLNSHIRE breeds no sluggish 
race of men. Never a war 
takes place without the 
Lincolns winning new battle 
honours, and in this war 

they were the first British regiment 
to capture German guns. The fame 
of the regiment spread beyond the 
county boundary, and a recruiting 
officer at Worksop heard of men who 
came in and said, “It must be the 
Lincolns or nowt.’’ And what better 
stimulus to recruiting could be desired 
than the scene which took place a 
few months ago in the city of Lincoln, 
when the bells rang in honour of a 
Haceby man, Corporal Sharpe, the 
first V.C., Lincolnshire Regiment, and 
of the two gallant V.C.s who had been 
born within the shadow of the great 
Rood Tower ? 

The 1st Battalion of the Lin- 
colnshire Regiment was in General 
Shaw’s (9th) Brigade in the 3rd 
Division of the 2nd Army Corps, and 
was posted near St. Ghislain, west of 
Mons ; and it is believed that a shot fired 
by Captain Ellison at a German aero- 
plane was actually the first shot fired 
by the British troops in the campaign. 
They retreated in good order by 
Fromenes, St. Quentin and Compiégne. 
Private Shepherd describes a success- 
ful ruse of the seasoned regulars 
during the retreat : ‘In the first lot 
of trenches our men put their caps 








CORPORAL ‘SHARPE, V.C. 
Who cleared a German trench at Rouges Bancs. 


and helmets on the top to give the 
enemy the impression we were still 
there. Believing the trenches were 
actually occupied, the Germans shelled 
them hard for three-quarters of an 
hour before their cavalry discovered 
the ruse. Meanwhile the men in the 
second trenches had also placed their 
he!mets on top, but did not go away, 
and the Germans, completely deceived, 
approached to within a comparatively 
few yards, when they were met bya 
tremendous volley and _ practically 
wiped out.” 

In the advance, the Lincolns made 
a brilliant capture of enemy guns on 
September gth, the day the Expedi- 
tionary Force forced the passage of 
the Marne. Two German batteries 
were ranged on a_ wooded ridge, 
sweeping the approach with their fire, 
but two companies of the Lincolns 
made their way down a dyke three- 
quarters of a mile long, screened by 
its overhanging hedge, until they had 
worked round behind the Germans’ 
skilfully concealed position. When 
the party was within 120 yards, the 
officer in charge of the battery saw 
them, but was promptly shot by 
Lieutenant Thruston. The German 
infantry opened fire, and the small 
party of the Lincolns made as if to 
retire, then re-formed and the colonel 
gave the order for rapid firing, 
mowing every gunner down. The 
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whole battery was captured, and there 
were between 600 and 700 of the enemy 
found dead or wounded by the guns or 
in the trenches. ‘‘ Our company officers 
all got hit,” wrote a man of the 
Lincolns ; ‘‘ Captain Hoskyns lay on 
the ground and sang ‘ Tipperary.’ ’’ 

After the crossing of the Aisne was 
made good, in which the gth Brigade 
was delayed on the south bank at 
Condé, while the bridge remained for 
some days in German hands, the Lincolns 
had a short experience of trench warfare 
on the north bank of the river. Then 
they were withdrawn, and moved north- 
wards, where they took part in the wheel 
of the 2nd Army Corps towards La 
Bassée from October 11th to the 14th. 
On the 15th the 3rd Division advanced, 
crossing the dykes of this flat and sodden 
country by planks, and driving the enemy 
from one entrenched position to another 
in loop-holed villages, till at night they 
pushed the Germans off the Estaires-La 
Bassée road. On the 17th the gth 
Brigade took Aubers, and late that 
evening the Lincolns took Herlies at the 
bayonet’s point. The village, which 
was strongly held and defended by 
trenches with barbed wire entangle- 
ments, was attacked by the Lincolns 
and the 4th Royal Fusiliers, who had to 
cross a quarter of a mile of turnip fields, 
swept by rifle fire, maxim guns and a 
horse battery. They got to within 
500 yards at 5 o’clock, when the order 
came that the village must be cleared 
by nightfall. They fixed bayonets, and 
when the colonel gave the word, the 
whole regiment got up with a yell and 
dashed forward, “ bawling and howling 
and cursing.’ The dense darkness of 
the October nightfall was lit by burning 
houses as the Lincolns closed in on the 
village. ‘“‘ The scene was extraordinary,”’ 
wrote Lieutenant Blackwood, ‘the row, 
shots going off, and the officers collecting 
the men who were wild with excitement. 
We returned to an old farm and billeted 
for the rest of the night. We lost a 
good number of men and three officers, 
but we are ‘he regiment here now, and 
had a complimentary message from our 
divisional commander.” 

The taking of Herlies marked the 
end of the movement of the 2nd Corps 
and the beginning of the German 
counter-attacks. These attacks, begun 
against Herlies and Aubers, were re- 
newed by day and night, and from the 
salient of the village of Herlies, pounded 
to ruins by the German artillery, the 
Lincolns were withdrawn by October 
22nd. ‘‘ We found ourselves,” wrote 
Corporal Clark, “surrounded in the 
shape of a horseshoe, the enemy firing 
at us from all angles. We just got the 
order to retire when a shell struck the 
trench in front of me, burying me, but 
I managed to crawl out nearly blind, 
and started to retire under a murderous 
rifle fire. No one could realise what it 
was like unless actually there. Men 
were crawling about like ants trying 
to reach safety, but it was only luck 
for those who did. I managed to get 
to a wood, where I found a number 
of wounded, and waited until the firing 
cooled down, when we chanced it over 
the river, getting there as best we could, 
the Germans shelling the bridge the 
whole time, and also a railway cutting 
in which we took shelter.”” Afterwards 
the brigade was split up and the 
Lincolns and Northumberland Fusiliers 
marched on together to take part in the 
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LT.-COL. THE EARL OF ANCASTER. 


Of the Lincolnshire Yeomanry 


LIEUT. R. W. G. WELBY. 
Killed in action, 


SIR MONTAGUE CHOLMELEY. 


Killed in action on Christmas Eve. 
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battle of Ypres, where, in the night 
attack on Wytchaete on November ist, 
the Lincolns suffered heavily, and Lieu- 
tenant Blackwood won the D.S.O. for 
his coolness and gallantry in rallying 
the men and keeping them in their places 
after every company commander had 
been put out of action. In the trenches 
at Hooge in mid-November, Sergeant- 
Major Dundas and Acting - Sergeant 
Hubbard won the Distinguished Con- 
duct Medal for gallantry in rallying the 
line when it was temporarily broken. 

The Lincolns were in the thick of 
the attack at Rouges Bancs, where 
they had heavy losses. In the advance 
on May oth the German fire was so hot 
that “it fetched us down like shelling 
peas,” as a man of the Lincolns wrote 
afterwards. At one point the command- 
ing officer called for bomb-throweis, and 
Corporal Sharpe offered to take C Com- 
pany bomb-throwers over. He rushed 
forward with about thirty bombs under 
a hot rifle fire and scattered the Germans 
in all directions, clearing them out of 
one trench. By this time all his party 
had fallen, and he was joined by four 
other men, with whom he bombed the 
enemy from a further trench 250yds. 
long. He wonthe Victoria Cross for his 
determination and courage. 

The 2nd Baitalion, stationed at 
Bermuda when war broke out, came into 
the fighting line in November, in the 
25th Brigade of Major-General Francis 
Davies’ 8th Division, and on the night 
of the 23rd a small party, under Lieu- 
tenant Impey, cleared three of the 
enemy’s trenches opposite the brigade 
and withdrew without loss. After winter 
in the trenches, they took a leading part 
in the action at Neuve Chapelle. The 
first attack was carried out by the 
Lincolns and Berkshires, who were given 
orders to swerve to the right and left 
when they had rushed the first line of 
trenches, in order to let the Royal Irish 
Rifles and Rifle Brigade pass through 
to the village. At eight in the morning, 
at a signal from Lieutenant-Colonel 
McAndrew and led by him, the Lincolns 
climbed out of the trenches and made for 
the German trenches. C and D com- 
panies, led by Captain Eager and Captain 
Bastard, rushed the trenches under a 
hot fire, and Captain Bastard, who 
forced his way through the wire en- 
tanglements ahead of his men, was the 
first to reach them, closely followed by 
Captain Peake and a_blocking-party. 
This party drove before them up a 
trench to the left about thirty Germans, 
who eventually surrendered; and Captain 
Peake, who moved down the trench 
holding up his blue flag, a conspicuous 
target, was shot early in the day. The 
remaining companies followed in the gap, 
and found the Germans in full retreat. 
“T think we all went mad there; I 
know I did,” wrote a man of the 
Lincolns; ‘‘ we went clean —hrough 
them.” Many of the wounded Lincolns 
pressed on with the rest, among them 
Lance-Corporal Perry, who was hit 
rather badly in the foot three times. He 
was ordered to take cover and lie down, 
but went on with his work—he was 
carrying a range-finder for D company— 
and rallied the men. Colonel McAndrew 
met his end very early in the attack. 
His leg was shattered by a shell shortly 
after the regiment started, and he died 
within an hour. ‘‘ He must have been 
in great agony,” wrote one who was 
with this gallant officer to the last, “ but 
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never a thought did he utter of himself.” 
like the dying Wolfe at Quebec, was to know how the day was 


His one concern, 


going. ‘‘ Have they taken the trenches?” he kept asking, 
and insisted on being propped up so that he could watch his 
men as they rushed to the attack. ‘I guess he died con- 
tented,” said one of them, ‘‘ for we took all the ground we 
were ordered to, and more besides.”’ 

When the Lincolns had reached the broad stream of 
water which flowed right across their front, they let the 
Irish Rifles through to the village. ‘“‘ We cheered them 
lustily,” wrote an officer who was in the thick of the fighting. 
“ Lieutenant Graham was rallying his men round him with a 
French newsboy’s horn, giving a ‘“ view halloa”’ occasionally, 
just as a master collects his pack. They, of course, met the 
same difficulty as we did, and crossed the water by the left.” 
On the morning of the 11th some companies of the Lincolns 
were sent forward to support the Irish 
Rifles, and Major Howley, who had taken 
over the command, was killed by the ex- 
plosion of a shell. Major Cox then took 
charge of the regiment, which passed through 
a trying ordeal of heavy fire in a rather shallow 
trench. After being shelled two hours the 
Lincolns moved into the ruins of Neuve 
Chapelle and lay there in support, while the 
Irish Rifles were in the fighting line, and for 
the next two days were exposed to a fire which 
three times cut the telephone wires. Under 
the heavy shelling, as a private wrote, “the 
earth was rocking and trembling like a big 
sea. We lay on our faces, expecting every 
minute to be blown sky-high.” When the 
Lincolns were relieved their losses were heavy 
for the day’s work at Neuve Chapelle—a toll 
of seven officers killed and six wounded, 
and about three hundred men killed and wounded. 
Such a heavy casualty list speaks eloquently for the 
heroic courage of the regimental officers. 

This is but a brief record of the doings of the two regular 
battalions of the Lincolns; but the Yeomanry, the Terri- 
torials and many of the Service battalions are also on active 
service adding to the honours that the county has gained 
in the war. The 4th and 5th Lincolns have been on the 
western front since March; the Yeomanry, at first on the 
western front, joining the Household Cavalry in making 
up a brigade in the early part of November and are now in 
Gallipoli, as are the 6th Lincolns, who showed what stuff 
they were made of on August’ 6th to oth, fighting 
among the hills, advancing through an inferno of fire “as 
steadily as if they were on parade at Grantham.’’ They 
made their name there amid various troops. Here Captain 
Hansen won the V.C. for his devotion in saving life when the 
scrub caught fire. M. J. 





(To be continued.) 


NEW SCIENTIFIC 
POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


LTHOUGH tthe exhibition of Madame Jasper’s 
appliances at the Dairy Show was from start to 
finish the centre of an intensely interested audience, 
many of our readers must have been unable to be 

present, and therefore the following short 
description of the various exhibits will probably be of service 
to them. 

First came Belle Orpigne’s Foster-Mother, a wonderful 
combination of hygienic conditions and economy of space. 
This brooder house can be placed in any light, airy outhouse, 
or even an open shed. It is heated by a very economical boiler 
with a central heating system, the coil pipes in the sleeping 
apartment being placed against the roof, and a sheet of asbestos 
preventing any escape of heat. Hence the central lamp is done 
away with and, as the sleeping compartment is surrounded with 
curvains, there are no warm walls for the chicks to push against 
and crush each other. On the other hand, there is perfect 
ventilation and freedom from draught. A playground, which 
may be raised or lowered, is placed in the outer compartment, 
giving the chicks double floor space for scratching. The 
apparatus measures 8ft. by 8ft. and will accommodate too birds. 
A complete set consists of four sections which may be placed 
one above the other or side by side, connected by heating pipes. 
If placed one above another ample air space is provided between 
the layers to ensure ventilation. Thus 600 to 800 chicks may 
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be raised on a very small floor space. The heating is controlled 
by an automatic self-regulator, and absolute ventilation is 
ensured. It is also equipped with an automatically filled 
drinking trough and constantly running water, in which cach 
chick has a separate compartment, so avoiding all 
spreading disease. An important feature of this foster-mother 
is its cleanliness. It is surrounded with wire covered glass 
shutters, provided with covers so as to give the chicks the 
darkness necessary to rest in the first week of their lives. Every 
part is made to open, and all the corners are rounded so that 
no dust can collect, while with the fixed water trough thev 
can neither paddle and get chilled, nor spill their water on 
the floor. 

Belle Orpigne’s Poultry House will appeal particularly to 
those who wish to keep the largest possible number of cgg 
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FOSTER MOTHER. 


producing birds in a limited space, and is particularly con- 
structed to give protection against cold, damp and wind. It 
really consists of an outer shed with a gabled roof covering the 
entire floor space, and an inner construction with a non-con- 
ducting roof to neutralise changes of temperature. The whole 
floor, with the exception of a passage at the back, is scratching 
space. 

The perches are hung inner roof by iron 
hooks, thus being vermin proof, and beneath are the nesting 
boxes. 


from the 


Food and water are supplied on the raised platform 
outside the roosting place, the hens getting additional exer- 
cise from going up and down ladder ways to their meals. 
The ventilation both day and night is perfect, the air coming 


in through an open wire front, circulating between the 
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BELLE ORPIGNE’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


By permission of Messrs. Spratt’s Patent, Limited. 


roofs and under the floor of the roosts, etc., and through the 
nesting compartment. At night, when the birds are roosting, 
the scratching space can be left open except for wire doors, 
and the litter turned and thoroughly sweetened ready for next 
day. The entire floor space is 323{t., but the house can be 
extended indefinitely and economically. 

Four of Belle Orpigne’s Self-Liberator Safety Nests are 
placed in the laying place, though ordinary nests can be used. 
The title explains the nest. The hen liberates herself, and in 
so doing prepares the nest for the next comer, at the same time 
letting her own egg down into a wool-lined compartment on a 
A register indicates the number of eggs laid, 
The 


moving band. 
and when the collector is full, no more birds can enter. 
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thing is absolutely “fool proof.” To detect layers and non- visible. The hens are placed in separate laying pens, and tl 

layers the birds are labelled with a Belle Orpigne label, which numbers recorded before releasing them tar pees a ; 
is fixed between the shoulders by means of bands round the known and each egg in the oollector being sep. ; te ie acd 
wing, an excellent device which obviates handling and is always responsible for a bliss space is easily cae inhi 














THE LAST OF THE TRING STUD. 


MAGNIFICENT 
company assembled 
at Tring Park on 
Thursday, October 
21st, to see the 

last of the late Lord Roth- 
schild’s celebrated stud of Shire 
horses. If they expected an 
exciting sale, they did not 
go away disappointed, for 
it beggared expectation. 
During the summer sales were 
held of the other livestock, 
the famous Jerseys, the Short- 
horns, the sheep, and at 
all of them splendid prices 
were achieved, but the Shires 
outdid all the rest. The first 
item on the programme, a 
five year old stallion named 
Minion, made a_ beginning 
that spoke well for the end. 
It was purchased by the 
Duke of Marlborough for 
500 guineas. But this was 
nothing to what was to 
follow. 

The dramatic moment of 
the sale was reached when 
Babingley Nulli Secundus was 
brought into the ring. It 
started at 1,000 guineas and 
ran up quickly to 2,500 guineas 
at which price it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Mond, who 
already had become possessor 
of Childwick Champion at BABINGLEY NULLI SECUNDUS. 
2,300 guineas. Other notable Bought by Mr. R. L. Mond for 2,500 guineas. 





prices reached were Halstead 
Blue Blood, a bay by Lockinge 
Forest King, bought by Mr. 
Appleby for 1,550 guineas ; 
Champion’s Clansman, by 
Childwick Champion, for 
which Sir Arthur Nicholson 
paid 1,900 guineas ; Blaisdon 
Jupiter, by Montford Jupiter, 
went to Mr. Smith- Carington 
for 1,400 guineas ; Champion’s 
Counterfeit, by Halstead Blue 
Blood, was acquired by the 
same buyer for 1,550 guineas ; 
Menestrel’s Maximum, by 
Norbury Menestrel, was 
bought by Mr. Smith-Caring- 
ton for 1,000 guineas. There 
was not a single animal in the 
sale sold for anything under 
100 guineas. Mr. Lomax paid 
280 guineas for a_ yearling 
filly, Creslow Jeanie Deans, 
by Blaisdon Jupiter. Hal- 
stead Duchess IX, by Richford 
Coming Kind, was bought by 
Mr. Dimmock for 380 guineas. 
Champion’s Country Lass, by 
Childwick Champion, was sold 
to Mr. A. Davis for 310 
guineas, and her black colt 
foal, by Friar Tuck IV, went > ’ 
to the Brothers Whitley, for a Se 
370 guineas. The forty-seven ae o ag aa 
head were sold for 25,265 —— 
eRe re a. of FF. Babbage. CHILDWICK CHAMPION Copyright 
alae sell _ N. ghi, 
538 guineas, which is far and Bought by Mr. R. L. Mond for 2,300 guineas. 
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away beyond the average attained at any previous sale. 
No finer tribute could have been paid to the excellence 
and the renown of this famous stud. There was nothing 
left in it but what was good, and the result is equally 
creditable to Lord Rothschild and to Mr. Richardson 
Carr, who for so many years devoted his time and energy 
to the building up of this unparalleled collection of Shire 
horses. 

Needless to say, the figures are all the more remark- 
able because they are yielded in the midst of a war 
which has reduced the contents of nearly every rich man’s 
pocket. Nor can it be said that the value of Shire horses 
has been sent up by military requirements so much as that of 
light horses, especially those suitable to become chargers 
for officers. The true moral is that there are a large number 
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of breeders in Great Britain who are extremely anxious to 
acquire the best that can be acquired, and are ready to pay 
almost any price for the privilege. 


MORNING SONG. 


Was it a sweet note, a low note, a clear note ? 

Was it voice of human, cry of beast or bird, 
Which lured you forth so early in the morning 

Before the first faint sunbeam or the lightest wind had stirred ? 
Silver shot my sleep through silver of spiet moon-rays, 

When I woke from dreaming—Lo! the dream was true. 
Forth I went a-walking, singing through the woodlands, 

All among the birchen-boughs, where 1—found—vyou. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE 





THE LATE DR. 


LL the world of Cricket is in mourning just now for 
the death of Dr. W. G. Grace—by universal consent 
the finest all-round cricketer whom the game _ has 
ever produced. He has died in his sixty-eighth 
year after a brief illness, and even in these anxious 
and critical days his country- 

men have turned aside to recall with 
pride, pleasure and gratitude his un- 
paralleled exploits with bat and 
ball. 

Cricketers love statistics, and 
enthusiasts have revelled in the con- 
templation of his endless string of 
centuries and double centuries, of 
the multifarious records he made, of 
the wickets he took, and the countless 
occasions when he snatched victory 
fer his side out of the very jaws of 
defeat. There is no need here to 
set forth anew the tables of his 
54,000 runs in first-class cricket, 
during the long stretch of years 
between 1865, when as a boy of 
sixteen he first astonished the world, 
and 1905, when, on his fifty-eighth 
birthday, he made seventy-four in 
the Gentlemen v. Players match at 
the Oval. It is a marvellous achieve- 
ment, and it is perfectly safe to 
prophesy that it will never be equalled 
again. But of all his records, surely 
the most astonishing is that in all 
those years he never once “‘ bagged 
a brace.”” He came very near it 
once or twice and was only saved by 
blunders in the field, but Fate was 
kind, and in first-class cricket ‘“‘ the 
dreaded pair ’’ never appeared against 
his name. 

What his career signifies may be 
gauged from the fact that the supreme 
period of his life was in the seventies. 
Good judges say—though their verdict 
may seem difficult of acceptance to 
the players of the present generation 
—that the halcyon days of English 
cricket were between 1870 and 1880, 
and that the elevens of that decade 
contained a greater number of brilliant 
cricketers than those either of an 
earlier or a later day. Dr. Grace was 
first in the front rank then, and he 
kept the same pre-eminent place— 
even though he had to share it with 
others in some years—throughout the 
eighties and the early nineties. He 
saw the old teams he had played with 
in his younger days repeatedly 
undergo a complete change of per- 
sonnel. New stars arose, which waxed 
and waned. His remained steadfast 
and with scarcely diminished brilliance. 
Still, year after year, “‘ the Doctor ”’ 
donned his flannels, and the big black- 


bearded giant, with the yellow and W. A. Rouch. ‘OWE 
red cap, reappeared in the field, as 
deadly as ever in his consummate mastery with the bat. 


No finer compliment was ever paid to his skill as a bats- 
man than by Alfred Shaw, the wiliest and deadliest of medium- 
paced bowlers. Someone once asked him whether Grace was 
greater with the bat than he was with the ball. The answer was 





W. G. GRACE. 


superb. “I put ’em where I like,’’ said Shaw, who did 
not suffer from excess of modesty, “and he puts ‘em 
where he likes.’”?” Grace had not the exquisite finish of 


style of some of the younger school of recent batsmen, but 


no wicket was more difficult to get than his, and never 
were enemy bowlers more thankful 


than when they saw him turn to go 
to the pavilion and begin unbuttoning 
his glove. He gave one the impression 
of power and extraordinary compe- 
tence rather than that of artistry, 
and there was, indeed, more of the 
artist in his bowling than in his 
batting. For he bowled to deceive 
and lure the batsman to his destruc- 
tion, and would often toss him a few 
tempting ones to score from before 
sending down the dangerous ball 
which was meant to get the wicket. 
His vast experience was, naturally, 
of the utmost service to him. As a 
judge of the state of the wicket, or 
the kind of game to be played in any 
particular emergency, he had not his 
equal. Had he not seen at one time 
or another everything that could 
possibly happen on a cricket field, 
and was he not’ familiar with 
every turn a ball might take or 
every stroke that ingenuity could 
devise ? 

When “ W. G.” 
is called “a national 
it would be hard to say. But already 
in the seventies he was a darling 
hero in every English home contain- 
ing boys who played or tried to play 
cricket. When the boys grew up he 
remained their hero still. Cricket 
was the prince of manly games for 
Inglishmen to swear by, and_ the 
perfect embodiment of cricket at 
its best was ““ W. G.”” So he enjoyed 
a fame to which there has been no 
parallel, and whether it was ccunty 
cricket or test cricket, no summer 
was complete without one having 
watched “‘ W. G.” playing the grand 


became what 
institution ’ 


old game through -a long sunny 
afternoon. It did not matter how 
low Gloucestershire stood on the 
list, “‘ W. G.” was always a good 


draw at Lord’s cr the Oval, at Trent 
Bridge or Old Trafford, at Clifton or 
Park Avenue. If only Grace came 
off that day, the crowd was always 
well content. 

And now he will play no more 
and belongs to the chronicles of the 


game, and has gone to his place 
in the Great Pavilion where the 
other great champions of cricket 


wa’ ch the prowess of their descendants. 
Fuller Pilch, George Parr, Alfred 
Mynn—it is a pleasant thought to 
: think of the ancient heroes of the 
game rising to welcome him among their midst, and to heat 
mingled with their plaudits the ‘‘ Well played!” of the 
hundreds of his own contemporaries, English and Australian 


Gc. 


Copyright. 


alike, who all recognised him as the unchallenged and 
unchallengeable master J. B. Firtu. 
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NIGHT PICTURES 


CONSIDERABLE amount of correspondence and 
many interesting photographs have been sent to 
this office a propos of the remarkable pictures 
shown in our issue of October 9th. A very inter- 
esting new point is raised by Mr. Horace Wright, 

who shows that a long exposure is not at all necessary in 
the better lighted portions of the town. In proof of this 
contention, he sends a number of extremely interesting 
photographs which we publish on these pages. In order 
to make his point 
clear, we print his 


letter: be |: ae 
Dyke’s night _ pic- 
tures in a recent 
issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE prompt me 
to send you the 
results of some 


experiments carried 
out in London in 
1914. The article 
you published 
seemed to suggest 
that Mr. Dyke’s 
views. were the 
result of somewhat 
prolonged expo- 
sures. It may 
surprise the critics 
of the uniform 
darkening arrange- 
ments to know 
that so intense is 
the normal lighting 
in the central 
districts of great 
cities, that night 
photographs may 
be taken in- 
stantaneously. 
The enclosed 
picture of the Hippodrome Theatre was taken in five 
seconds between Ir p.m. and 12 p.m. This is by no 
means an unusual performance. 

“We have seen photographs that have been taken in 
the central parts of London and Berlin in a fraction of a 
second, the light being intense enough to record even the 
moving life ot the streets. The other prints enclosed had 
short time exposures and need little comment.” 





IN THEATRELAND. 
An exposure of five seconds. 
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& NIGHT LIGHTS. 


There is little need for us here to emphasise the import- 
ance of this and similar communications. Although Lon- 
doners, as a rule, have completely refused to be put out of 
their way by the Zeppelin threat, they are well aware that 
the Germans by this means are enabled to inflict very con- 
siderable injury on life and property. In a sense the long 
nights that are coming on will enlarge their opportunities 
of doing so, because of the greatly increased period of dark- 
They can start at a time of their own choosing and 


ness. 
get across. the 
North Sea so as 


either to pass into 
this country under 
cover of dusk or 
wait till night has 
spread completely 
aver the country. 
Obviously, the 
means of thwarting 
these attempts, 
from the _ soldier’s 
point of view, have 
not yet been per- 
fected. We hive 
every confidence 
that they will be 
so in no prolonged 
period of time. 

At any sate, 
the people of this 
country have 
shown themselves 
competent at all 
times to deal with 
any engines of war 
contrived by their 





enemies. Indeed, 
history shows 
that we have A VILLAGE POND 


generally taken a 
foremost place 
in the discovery of novel instruments of 
At first the reality of the Zeppelin threat was not 
accepted. It was believed that these immense airships 
lacked speed and would prove absolutely helpless in a 
gale. 

It may be that the latter contention will be justi- 
fied yet, because the Zeppelin period has coincided with a 
remarkable immunity from heavy gales in Great Britain. 


Reflection from one incandescent light. 


destruction. 





A WATERSIDE 
Even here the distant reflections can be seen very clearly. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


TAKEN ON A _ LIGHT NIGHT. 
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Even the equinoxes have failed to put in an appearance this 
year up to now ; but the British autumn never yet has passed 
without producing many specimens of stormy weather, and 
we may be sure that one day or other the Zeppelin will have 
to stand the test of a hurricane. In the meantime, it is the 
business of every citizen to help as far as he can in increasing 
the obvious perplexity of the Zeppelin commanders and 
crews. When they arrive in this country they apparently 


have only the roughest idea of their geographical situation, 
unless indeed, as one of them has told an American news- 
paper correspondent, they strike the river which they can 





DISTANT LIGHTS REFLECTED IN 





STRONG 


REFLECTIONS SEEN AT A WIDE 


follow upwards to the capital. But they know that to 
follow regularly the same course would lead to their undoing, 
and hence their entrance to Britain at some of the other 
river mouths on the East Coast. We have no doubt every 
citizen will do his best to make the lighting regulations as 
thoroughly observed as possible. In London a very con- 
siderable amount of uniformity has been attained. The 
peril attending reflections of light in water has been recog- 
nised and the danger removed, but in the distant suburbs 
and outskirts of London this lesson has not yet been fully 
learned, and ponds on the village green and elsewhere have 
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been illuminated to an extent the inhabitants do not realise, 
by the hooded lights in neighbouring shops. It is curious 
that many people recognised at first the advantage of shading 
the light from vertical observation, without taking into 
account that flames thus shaded may be reflected from 


still water as brilliantly as they were before being 
darkened. 
Another rock of offence is the motor headlight. Some 


people, in spite of warning, will persist in carrying an illumina- 
tion that might serve for a lighthouse. Only a few nights 
ago a portion of the inhabitants of a town lying on the 
Great North Road went out in anger 
and, placing themselves across the 
highway, stopped every motor that 
came along with shouts of “ Lighis 
out!’’ thus enforcing the regulations 
which surely should have been attended 
to by the policeman and the special 
constable. It was a welcome sign, 





A PRE-WAR 


NIGHT SCENE. 
however, that the general population 
is rising to the occasion and may do so 
again should the need occur. 

One of the little country towns 
that suffered badly from a raid was 
obviously visited because of a neglect 
to conceal the lights. It is a small 
market town in which the interests are 
chiefly agricultural. There is no camp 
or other military establishment near to have attracted 
the Germans, and no one can suggest a reason for it being 
chosen for a place on which to drop bombs except the fact 
that some of the inhabitants did not sealise the sense of 
the lighting regulations, but rather looked upon them as a 
new form of tyranny, and were showing a considerable amount 
of light at the time of the raid. Another lesson, by the by, 
could easily be taught from the same town. Nearly all 
the victims were young men who had rushed out of clubs 
and places of entertainment in order to see the Zeppelin. 
The moral is that it is far wiser to stay calmly within doors, 
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neither flying to the cellar, where the danger of suffocation 
may be run, nor going out into the street. 

Sir John Simon the other night in the House of Commons 
discussed at considerable length the policy of giving warning 
or not giving warning when airships were expected. He 
showed the advantages and disadvantages with legal impar- 
tiality. The main objection lies ini the uncertainty ot these 
visits. There is every reason for believing that they are 
often planned and do not come off. Along certain parts of 
the East Coast it has not been unusual during late summer 
and autumn to see hostile airships approaching very close 
to the land, probably in some cases passing into that atmos- 
phere which lies above Great Britain, but in the end turning 
and going back as though there was something in the appear- 
ance of the country they did not quite like. In other instances 
they have lost their way and been absolutely baffled. Sir 
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John Simon drew a lively picture of the effect that would 
most likely be produced if bells were rung, horns blown and 
other loud alarms sounded, while the Germans were feebly 
feeling their way above the obscurity of Epping Forest or 
a similar district. The noise. would almosi infallibly give 
them the direction in whichto go. Anybody who has been 
lost in a fog knows what a relief it is to hear the railway 
whistle or the sounds of traffic. They know then how to 
make a bee line to a geographical point. So it would be with 
the Germans. The alternative to the issue of warnings is 
to keep the population eternally on the alert, so that hostile 
airships may not take us altogether by surprise. If that be 
done, we may rest assured that Sir Percy Scott and his 
colleagues will not be long in discovering an effectual method 
of countering this dastardly system of carrying on war by 
attacking non-combatants. 





‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT } TINGHAMSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE HAVE DONE IN 
THE WAR. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—May I add to the already long record of the doings of the regulars 
some brief mention of the 8th Sherwood Foresters and the 7th (Robin Hood) 
Battalion. Both battalions were praised by Sir John French for their 
fine fighting in the battle about Ypres. The record of the 8th Battalion 
is a fine one, for it has already earned one D.S.O., one military cross, two 
D.C.M.s and three Russian decorations. It is commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fowler; and Major J. P. Becker, who was in temporary command 
during the fighting at Ypres, won the D.S.O. for gallantry and good service 
on April 24th and June 15th at Kemmel, when part of his trench was blown in, 
and he organised the defence of the trench under heavy fire, and later, on 
July 30th and the following days, he showed great coolness and courage 
when in temporary command. At Kemmel on April 24th he personally 
helped in the rebuilding of the parapet of the trench and in digging out 
buried men. On the same day Second-Lieutenant Bernard Vann, who before 
the war was chaplain and assistant master at Wellingborough Grammar 
School, though wounded himself, lent a hand in the defence and digging out 
buried men. Although wounded and severely bruised, he refused to leave his 
post until directly ordered to do so. At Ypres on July 31st and the following 
days he was again wounded, but assisted another officer to hold the left 
trench of the line, setting a fine example to those around him. Colonel 
C. J. Huskinson of Farndon, who commanded the 8th Sherwood Foresters, 
has now a staff appointment at the front. 

Among names to be added to the lesser of the two counties are those of 
Second-Lieutenant Paul Chancourt Guadot, of the Oxford and Buckingham 
Light Infantry, and Lieutenant Langton Sacheverell Coke of Brookhill 
Park, of the Royal Irish Rifles. Lieutenant Coke’s two brothers are serving— 
Major Jacynth D. F. Coke in the Army Service Corps, and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Anthony H. D. Coke in the Navy. Among the names of Derbyshire 
men serving are two sons of Admiral Lord Walter Kerr of Melbourne Hall— 
Lieutenant-Commander Andrew William Kerr, and Captain John David 
Kerr of the 5th Sherwood Foresters; and two sons of Sir Alfred Haslam— 
Lieutenants E. S. Haslam and W. K. S. Haslam, both serving in the 2nd 
Derbyshire Battery of the 4th North Midland Howitzer Brigade. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Winterbottom of Aston Hall of the Derbyshire Yeomanry has 
three sons with the colours—Captain A. D. Winterbottom in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, Lieutenant Guy Winterbottom and Second-Lieutenant W. R. Winter- 
bottom in the Derbyshire Yeomanry ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Dugdale is 
in the Oxfordshire Hussars. Sir Robert Gresley is not, as stated in my article, 
serving with the Sherwood Foresters, but his son, Mr. Lawrence Gresley, is 
in the Naval Air Service.—M. J. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country L1re.’’] 
Sir,—During last summer the London branch of the Women’s Defence 
Relief Corps (which corps was formed for national service, 7.¢., to “‘ relieve” 
the ‘‘ defending”) sent gangs of its members to work on farms at hay- 
making, harvest, fruit and hop picking, etc., and the farmers who employed 
them have offered us contracts for next year—which looks as if the work 
done was satisfactory. Next year the shortage of labour will be greater, 
and we are therefore enlarging our organisation and shall be glad to hear 
both from farmers requiring help and women willing to give it. Lord 
Selborne, writing with regard to a lecture our members have given on their 
experiences as “‘ farm labourers,” said he “ trusted it would help the corps 
to further efforts in the work which it had undertaken to supply women 
workers on the land in place of the men whose services are required in the 
defence of our country.” These “ further” efforts, we hope to make, and 
anyone willing to enrol for harvest work in 1916 should write (enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope), to Miss Creamer, Hon. Secretary, 10, Abbey 
Road, London, N.W. Next year we intend to send a commissioner to each 
farm before arranging for a gang to go, so that accommodation, wages, work 
required etc., can be properly discussed and arranged. In asking the courtesy 
of your columns, I would urge that the more widely this organisation is known, 
the better both for the farmers and the country, and in conclusion may I, per- 
haps, again be allowed to quote some of Lord Selborne’s pregnant utterances : 
“* Use every shift you can for labour, for I warn you quite fairly and squarely 
that you are to lose many more of your men in the coming months. Women 
of every class must assist—the squire’s wife and the farmer’s and the parson’s 


and the wife and daughter of the labourer. Each in turn can make a con- 
tribution to agriculture and so work for victory, just as husband, son or 
brother in the fleet or in the trenches.”—C. A. Dawson Scott. 
FARMERS AND INCOME TAX. 

{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LirFe.’’] 
S1r,—I saw an article in Country LiFe about a fortnight ago under the 
above heading, in which the writer said that farmers’ income tax had been 
assessed at a low rate because farmers had to bear more than their fair share 
of the rates. I quite agree that land has to bear an iniquitous and unfair 
share of the rates, but I venture to suggest that the incidence of these rates 
is often not properly understood. The farmer, of course, is responsible for 
them and has to pay the money, but the rates are assessed on the land and 
really come out of the owner’s pocket in the shape of decreased rents, 7.¢., 
if there were no rates the farmer would give more for the land, therefore the 
owner is the man who ought really to have been treated more leniently with 
regard to income tax. I would also suggest, a propos of another remark in 
that letter, that it is advisable for people who have duck shooting, etc., to 
reserve the wildfowl in their leases —A LANDOWNER. 

BROWN OWL OR LITTLE OWL? 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Evidence as to night birds is, naturally, deficient. I therefore supply 
testimony relating to the statement of your 
E. M. Forbes that the “‘ kee-wik”’ cry is undoubtedly “ the cry of the adult 
brown owl.’’ Every year for some months the cry of owls comes almost 
nightly out of trees in our garden in Somerset. A brown owl has been seen 
to fly from them at dusk. Two years ago a friend staying here who knew 
brown owls through having them in an aviary, and had learnt how to imitate 
their cries, called up two owls hooting at a distance. She blew into her 
clenched hands between the thumbs so as to make the noise ‘‘ hoo-hoo-hoo ” ; 
the birds drew nearer and repeated it. She then uttered the sharp cry “ eek- 
eek,” saying to us, ‘‘ That is the cry they never can resist,” and she was right, 
for the owls came close to the house and repeated this cry also. My inference 
is that the brown owl makes both sounds. It is unlikely that owls of two 
kinds were answering my friend. Bird sounds cannot be exactly described 
in writing. ‘‘ Kee-wit’’ may be to one human ear what “ eek-eek”’ is to 
another. Seebohm says that the barn owl utters a harsh, shrill screech, but 
the owl in question ‘‘ hoots a loud and clear hoo-hoo-hoo, or perhaps more 
accurately, 00-00-00.",-—JOHN ROsE. 


some correspondent 


TO GET RID OF SLUGS AND SNAILS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell me how to get rid of large, 
brown, mottled, horned snails (or slugs) which come into the dining-room 
during the night? In the mornings the carpet is covered with trails, 
especially round the table-legs. They evidently come for the crumbs, as, 
to ascertain this, bread was placed on the floor and, shortly after the room 
had been shut up for the night, one was found on the bread eating it. The 
house is an old sixteenth century one, with yew trees about it. It is not 
especially damp. I should be very much obliged if you could tell me the 
best thing to do to get rid of them.—E. S. 

[Neither slugs nor snails will cross a line of quicklime, so that it should 
be a simple matter to prevent them from entering the house. In the garden 
they should. be, baited overnight with young lettuce and cabbage leaves, 
to which they are very partial, or with scooped out apples, carrots or potatoes. 
They may be destroyed by a thick covering of quicklime, wood-ashes, salt 
or soot. Perhaps the most successful means of keeping these pests down 
is to water their haunts with a solution of ammonia.—Eb. } 





GLEANING BELLS. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘“‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I was born at Morcott, near Edith Weston, in Rutlandshire, in 1869, 
and left there in 1878. At that time the gleaning bell always rang at 8 a.m., 
in order that the unmarried woman should not have any advantage over 
the married ones by getting away to glean earlier. But this was not before 
the advent of the reaping machine, as every farmer had them at that time. 
The stubbles were also not left longer than they are now, or very little. The 
local pronunciation of Morcott is ‘‘ Morkud,’”’ and that of Edith Weston 
‘* Ediewesson ”’—A. 
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A CURIOUS POSE. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of some Pata- 
gonian cavies to illustrate a remarkable pose 
assumed by these creatures which is unlike 
that indulged in by any other rodent. It will 
be noticed, on glancing at the animal shown on 
the left hand of the picture, that the legs of 
the creature are crossed the one over the other, 
the lower portion of the limbs being tucked back 
and resting sideways upon the ground. The 
animals frequently take up this position, 
although they also repose with their fore-legs 
stretched out in front of them.—W. S. B. 


MOTOR TRACTORS ON THE FARM. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LirFe.”’] 
S1r,—I am interested in the opinions expressed 
in your last issue as to the utility of motor 
tractors upon farms, and particularly in the 
evident fact that one of the principal draw- 
backs lies in the difficulty of securing proper 
adhesion for the driving wheels on soft land and 
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A «CATERPILLAR ’”’ TRACTOR 





A SMALL FRENCH 


heavy gradients. Obviously, as you noted, one 
way out of the trouble is indicated 
system of running with one driving wheel in 
the furrow. The tire of an ordinary motor 
farm tractor is generally fitted with strakes 
similar to those found on the wheels of traction 
engines. These serve to get a grip on hard, 
dry land and upon roads. For work on softer 
soil they are usually supplemented either by a 
number of iron spikes or by a number of angle 
irons set diagonally and forming in effect a series 
of shallow paddles bolted to the rim. Beyond 
this point and the provision of very wide 
wheels there is little to be done to improve the 
adhesion of a tractor of ordinary construction, 
and we are forced to g6 to special designs for 
any further solution of the problem. One very 
effective scheme is that often described as the 
‘caterpillar’? method. The accompanying 
photograph shows an American tractor of this 
class. It will be seen that an endless linked 
tread takes the place of the driving wheels. 
The grip secured by this method is excellent. 
Another solution is to be found in the use of 
a tractor driving all four wheels, and so 
employing the complete weight of the engine 
to secure adhesion. 

There was a 


by the 


machine, known as_ the 


“ Darby-Maskell,” which gave demonstrations 
Here the 


in this country a year o1 two ago. 


IN 


CALIFORNIA. 


* AUTO-CULTIVATEUR.”’ 


PATAGONIAN CAVY FOLDING ITS ARMS. 
ploughing tools were attached to a pair of endless chains set 
obliquely from the sides to the rear of the machine. The tools while 
ploughing forced the machine forward and gave a complete grip 
under any conditions. I have not heard anything of this device for 
some time past, and cannot say whether it was fully successful in 
practice. The principle, in theory, seemed perfectly sound. <A rather 


similar idea is illustrated in the enclosed photograph of a little French 
motor cultivator. Here the flexible 
force in the propulsion of the machine. A larger French machine gets this 
same advantage for its cultivating implements on soft ground, but is fitted 
with gears which allow it alternatively to be satisfactorily employed for 
ordinary haulage work upon roads. 


cultivators must exert considerable 


Altogether, this question of adhesion 
is a very important one in connection with the future of agricultural motors, 
and it would be interesting to read the experiences of practical agriculturists 
on this subject. —CANTAB. 


THE LARDER OF A REDBACKED SHRIKE. 
‘To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIiFe.’’| 


S1r,—Perhaps the following account of the “‘ larder ”’ of the redbacked shrike, 


the only one I have had the luck to find, may be of interest. Early one morn- 
ing in August I was walking along a road close to this town when I heard 
the cry of a young shrike over the hedge. I approached quietly, screened by 
the hedge, and looked into a chalk pit overgrown with thorn trees. Two 
shrikes were sitting in a bush about four yards from me. One, a fledgeling, 
was dancing impatiently on his with outstretched and 


open mouth, while the other, an old female bird, was chiselling choice 


perch wings 


pieces off the leg of some small perching bird which was held awkwardly 


under her foot, and cramming them into the voracious bill of her 
young one. She was unable to carve fast enough to suit the youngster’s 
appetite, and his clamour for ‘“‘ more’? was very amusing to see. When 
he was satisfied the old shrike hitched the leg up on a_ thorn. She 


had to make three attempts to do this, but when it stuck there 
she and the young one went I examined the 
and found that this leg of some small warbler was the only thing it 
then contained, but on adjoining thorns were two tufts of feathers and 
the remains of what be bumble beetles. It is 
worth recording that I found the old nest not many yards away in the same 


two or 


away. larder afterwards 


seemed to bees or dor 
pit, for some authorities have said that the larder is not placed in the neigh- 


bourhood of the nest.—Maup D. HAviLanb, Maidenhead. 





THE 


YOUNG 


HUNGRY SHRIKE. 
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WHOLESALE RABBITING. 
[To tHE Epitor or “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sirk —During the winter rabbiting is very profitable in many parts of New 
South Wales. Rabbits are a pest, and the landowner, while resenting the 
fact that his pastures fatten them for the vagrant trapper to make money 
out of, is, nevertheless, only too thankful to have them caught. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a young man with a night’s‘‘ catch”’ suspended from 
saplings, of which his home-made sulky ?#s built. Very often £7 a week is 
made by these men, who spend the nights setting and resetting the traps, 
and next morning drive into the nearest town with their spoils. The rabbits 
are put in crates and sent by rail toSydney. Before the war a disused gaol— 
famous for containing the cell where Starlight, the hero of ‘‘ Robbery Under 





A SINGLE NIGHT’S CATCH. 
Arms ’”’ was imprisoned—was used as a factory for turning the rabbits into 
various marketable commodities.—K. L. FARRAN. 


WREN NESTING IN A DWELLING- HOUSE. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—About the middle of April last I noticed that the leaves of some primulas 
and other plants standing within the window of my dining-room here had been 
torn into small pieces about the size of a farthing and strewn about the window- 
sill. On investigation I found that this had been done by a wren, which 
had begun building a nest on the top of the window curtains, right up against 
the ceiling. The plants were removed to preserve them, but the wren continued 
to build its nest, bringing in moss, leaves, and grass for that purpose, the 
window being left open night and day. The building of the nest proceeded 
slowly; but about the beginning of June it appeared to be complete, as 
shown in the 
accom pany- 
ing photo- 
graph. Dur- 
ing this time 
and for some 
weeks later 
the bird 
passed con- 
stantly in and 
out of the 
open window, 
generally with 
a piece of 
nesting 
material in its 
bill, but it 
would never 
actually enter 
the room 
while meals 
were in pro- 
gress or the 
room was 
otherwise 
occupied. In 
that case the 
bird, after 
alighting on 
the window 
frame, im- 
mediately 
retired, drop- 
ping the piece 
of nesting 
material. It 
then always 
perched on 
the top of a 
rose pergola 
pole near at 
hand, where it at once commenced singing with great vehemence. The nest 
was never occupied, and the bird was not seen to visit it after about the 
middle of July.—MILLeR Curisty. 





A WREN’S NEST IN A_ CURTAIN. 
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“ ALWAYS HIS MEN FIRST” (Country Lire,’’ Aug. 28th). 
[To THE EpitToR oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE."’] 

S1r,—In your issue of August 28th, with an account of ‘‘ What Berkshire 
has done for the 
War,” you give an 
extract from a 
letter that I re- 
ceived from one of 
the wounded ser- 
geants, to whom I 
wrote asking if he 
could give us any 
news of our son, 
because we had re- 
ceived no letters in 
the early days of 
August, 1914. I 
sent part of his 
answer to the 
Morning Post, and 
it was to our son, 
Captain Wheeler, 
that the sergeant 
specially referred 
in the “ fine tribute 


to the _ officers” 
quoted by your 
contributor. This 


copy of CouNTRY 
LIFE was sent to 
Captain Wheeler at 
the front, together 
with photographs 
of our Irish garden 
in which he took 
a great interest. 
Since the news of 
his death came, I 
received a_ letter 
from him in which 
he said ‘‘the 
photos are very 
good, I think you 
ought to send them 
up to CountTrRY- 
Lire.” I therefore IN AN 
do so, together 
with a photograph 
of himself taken 
shortly before he 
went out for the 
last time, in case 
you think them 
all of sufficient 
interest to 
publish. —T. 
WHEELER. 





IRISH GARDEN 


SWEET PEA 
MRS. E. WRIGHT 
(To THE EprrTor.] 
Sir,—In one of 
your recent 
bers you wrote 
about a new sweet 
pea called Mrs. E. 
Wright. I would 
feel obliged if you 
could let me know 
through your 
‘* Correspondence ”’ 
columns where I 
can buy seeds of 
same, for I did not 
find the name mentioned in any of the up-to-date catalogues just received. 
And, speaking of sweet peas, may I ask you if my method of putting the 
seeds for twenty minutes in water mixed with permanganate of potash is 
considered as safe and as efficient (or better or worse) than the generally 
adopted method of red lead? In case one resorts to chipping the 
seeds, aS much advocated now, must one do this chipping before 
or after the permanganate or red lead? Would you advocate sowing 
as early as January (in France 40 kilométres north of Paris) in the 
open ground where the plants are intended to grow after the usual 
thinning out ?—SweEet PEA. 

(Mrs. E. Wright is a new variety, the colour white ground, washed and 
edged blue, a most exquisite novelty. We have informed our correspondent 
where it may be obtained. It is not necessary to soak the seeds in 
a solution of permanganate of potash before sowing, although it would probably 
dono harm. If you are troubled by mice, a far better plan is to roll the seeds 
in red lead. It is only advisable to chip the seeds of those sweet peas having 
a hard and thick outer coating. Most of the mauve-coloured sweet peas 
have seeds of a shrivelled appearance. ‘These seeds should not be chipped, 
and in any case no seeds should be soaked after being chipped, but red lead 
may be applied. In your part of the world February or March would be 
quite early enough to sow in the open ground.—Ep.] 
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